Editorial 


In the September number of this review it was a sad duty to 
eulogize Father Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General, through 
whose inspiration and aid Cross AND CROWN was begun. Father 
Suarez was killed in an automobile accident in France after serv- 
ing his Order brilliantly for eight years. If we had to select the 
most outstanding of his achievements it certainly would be the 
impetus which he gave to the study and the living of the spiritual 
life in every province of the Dominican Order. He insisted upon 
the inauguration of publications devoted to the inner life; he 
convoked annual meetings of the editors of these several reviews 
so that there could be a sharing of the spiritual progress made in 
each nation. He urged the inception of institutes of spiritual the- 
ology which would be open to all the clergy and religious; he gave 
new life to the confraternities in the care of his Order. All of this 
activity in the field of spirituality had its natural overflow into 
the lives of those who have contact with the Dominicans. 

During the month of April a general chapter of the Order con- 
vened in Rome for the purpose of electing a new master general. 
There were delegates from twelve countries representing the 
provinces of the entire Order. The man chosen as the eightieth 
successor of St. Dominic was Father Michael Browne. Father 
Browne was born in Ireland, in the County of Tipperary, and is 
the first Irishman to hold the office of master general. His term 
of office is twelve years. 
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The present Master General has resided in Rome for over thirty 
years. After his ordination he was professor and master of novices 
in the Irish province. In 1925 he was summoned to Rome and 
appointed professor in the Pontifical Institute of the Angelicum. 
Later he served the same University as its rector, and remained 
there until 1951. 

In January of 1951, Pope Pius XII instituted Father Browne 
Master of the Sacred Palace. This office began with St. Dominic 
in 1218 and has been traditionally held by a Dominican. ‘The 
Master of the Sacred Palace is in fact the pope’s theologian. He 
lectures at conferences held in the pope’s presence, gives approval 
to the discourses of others, and censors all books printed in Vat- 
ican City. Father Browne was also made a consultor of the Holy 
Office by His Holiness, and a member of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission. In his Order he held rank next to the Master Gen- 
eral. 

All who have come under the influence of the new Master Gen- 
eral have experienced the great depths of his spirituality. We have 
the assurance that he will use every power to advance and perfect 
the spiritual movements begun by Father Suarez. May God en- 
lighten and strengthen him. 


JouHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 





Autobiography of St. Gemma 


INTRODUCTION 


The name of St. Gemma Galgani is almost a household word 
among Passionists. But while her various biographers quote fre- 
quently from her writings, it is unfortunate that, so far as we 
know, none of St. Gemma’s own writings have ever appeared in 
English. It may even be a cause of surprise for some to learn that 
this humble and hidden Saint wrote a great deal. There are two 
large volumes of her writings published in Italian. One volume, 
Lettere di S. Gemma Galgani contains 459 pages of her letters 
alone. Another, Estasi—Diario—Autobiografia—Scritti Vari di 
S. Gemma Galgani contains 316 pages of her other writings. One 
does not have to read far in either of these volumes to be com- 
pletely captivated by the simple and humble saint. 

Gemma wrote her autobiography at the insistent request of 
Father Germanus, C.P., who became her director in January, 
1900, approximately three years before her death. At first he di- 
rected his spiritual daughter by letter, coming to Lucca to see 
her for the first time in September, 1900. He found Gemma writ- 
ing a diary of the graces she received day by day (contained in 
Estasi—Diario, etc.). She was writing this diary under obedience 
to her regular confessor, Msgr. Volpi, Auxiliary Bishop of Lucca. 
Judging on. general principles that it was not good for a soul to 
concentrate to such an extent on what was happening in her soul, 
Father Germanus ordered her to cease and made her hand over to 
him all that she had written. But later, as he read the diary, he 
realized that while the principle on which he had acted was true 
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it did not apply to Gemma’s case. He realized, in short, that he 
was dealing with a most extraordinary soul. 

In order to remedy his mistake, he asked her to write for him 
a general confession of all her sins that he might be better able to 
direct her. He knew that she could not write of her sins without 
telling the graces which made them appear so great to her. Gem- 
ma complied with his wish, though with great reluctance as is 
indicated by the autobiography itself. 


In her letters, Gemma always refers to this document as her 
general confession. At the same time, however, it is evident that 
she did not look upon it as a sacramental confession. At least 
twice in the pages of the autobiography she passes over points, 
explaining that she will tell him in confession. 


The autobiography thus written in obedience to Father Ger- 
manus filled 93 pages of a notebook, all written in her own hand. 
It covers the years from her infancy until September, 1900, when 
she was 22 years old. She began writing the autobiography on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1901, and finished it in May of the same year. Since she 
died two years later on April 11, 1903, it does not cover the last 
two years of her life. 

The manuscript copy of the autobiography still exists and is on 
display at Sts. John and Paul in Rome. Gemma’s beautiful hand- 
writing is still plain, but a remarkable fact about the notebook is 
that every page has the appearance of having been burned. Father 
Germanus explains this phenomenon in his life of Gemma: 


Gemma’s manuscript, when finished, was by my orders given to the 
charge of her adopted mother, Signora Cecilia Giannini, who kept it 
hidden in a drawer awaiting the first opportunity of handing it to me. 
Some days elapsed and Gemma thought she saw Satan pass through the 
window of the room where the drawer was, chuckling, and then dis- 
appearing in the air. Accustomed as she was to such apparitions, she 
thought nothing of it; but he, having returned shortly afterwards to 
molest her, as often happened, with a repulsive temptation, and having 
failed, left gnashing his teeth and declaring exultantly: ‘War, war, thy 
book is in my hands.’ So she wrote to tell me. Then, owing to the obe- 
dience which she was under to disclose to her valiant benefactress every- 
thing extraordinary that happened to her, she thought she was obliged 
to tell her what had occurred. They went, opened the drawer, and found 
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that the book was no longer there. I was written to at once and it is 
easy to imagine my consternation at having lost such a treasure. What 
was to be done? I thought a great deal about it, and just then, while 
at the tomb of Blessed Gabriel of the Seven Dolors, a fresh idea came 
to my mind; I resolved to exorcise the devil and thus force him to re- 
turn the manuscript if he had really taken it. With my ritual, stole, and 
holy water I went to the tomb of the blessed servant of God and there, 
although nearly four hundred miles from Lucca, I pronounced the ex- 
orcisms in regular form. God seconded my ministry, and at that same 
hour the writing was restored to the place from which it had been taken 
several days before. But in what a state! The pages from top to bottom 
were all smoked, and parts burned, as if each one had been separately 
exposed over a strong fire; yet they were not so badly burned as to de- 
stroy the writing. This document, having thus passed through a hell fire, 
isin my hands." , 

The autobiography of St. Gemma, therefore, has a unique 
history which makes it of double interest to us. We leave it to the 
individual reader to judge why the devil was so jealous of this 
document. 


COLUMBAN BROWNING, C.P. 
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To my dear father, who will burn it immediately. 
My dear father, 

You must understand that at first I intended to make a general 
confession of my sins without adding anything else, but your 
guardian angel reproved me, and told me to obey and give a sort 
of summary of all that has happened in my life both good and 
bad. 

How difficult it is, dear father, to obey in this matter! But note 
well. You may read and re-read this as often as you wish but do 
not show it to anyone else, and when you are through with it 
burn it up immediately. Do you understand? 

The angel promised to help me recall everything to mind, for, 
I tell you plainly, I even wept because I did not want to do this. 





1 Father Germanus, C.P., Life of St. Gemma Galgani, pp. 170-171. 
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I was overwhelmed at the thought of recalling everything, but 
the angel assured me that he would help me. 


I think, dear father, that when you read this and learn of all 
my sins you will be angry at me and will no longer want to be my 
father. Still, I hope that you will always be willing. . . . So prepare 
yourself to learn of every kind of sin. 


And you, dear father, do you approve of what the angel told 
me, that I should speak of my whole life? That’s his order and 
after all, 1 am aware that what the angel tells me is what my 
father already has in his mind and heart. By writing everything, 
both good and bad, you will be able to see better how bad I have 
been and how good others have been to me. You will see how un- 
grateful I have shown myself toward Jesus and how much I have 
failed to listen to the good advice of my parents and teachers. 

So I begin the task, dear father. Live Jesus! 


Earliest Memories—Her Mother 


The first thing I remember is that when I was a little girl, not 
yet seven years old, my mother used to take me into her arms and 
often when she did this she cried and said to me: “I have prayed 
so much that Jesus would give me a little girl. He has given me 
this consolation, it is true, but too late. I am ill,’ she would say 
to me, ‘‘and I must die; I must leave you. Oh, if I could only take 
you with me! Would you come?” 

I understood very little of this but I wept because I saw my 
mother weeping. “And where are you going?” I asked her. “To 
heaven with Jesus and the angels,” she replied. 


It was my mother, dear father, who first made me want to go to 
heaven when I was just a little child. And when I still show this 
desire, I am reprimanded and receive an emphatic “No” for an 
answer. 


But when my mother asked me this I told her that I did want 
to go with her. And I remember that when she spoke so often of 
taking me to heaven with her I did not want to be separated from 
her. I would not even leave her room. 


2 I.e., from her confessor, Msgr. Volpi, and from Father Germanus. They would 
not let her pray to die. 
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The doctor forbade me to go near my mother’s bed but such a 
command was useless for I did not obey. Every evening before 
going to bed I would go to her and, kneeling beside her bed, I 
would say my prayers. 

One evening she had me add to the usual prayers a De Pro- 
fundis to the souls in Purgatory and five Glorias to the wounds of 
Jesus. I said these prayers, but carelessly as usual, and without at- 
tention (all my life I have never paid attention to my prayers). 
I made a great show over it, complaining to my mother that these 
were too many prayers to say and I didn’t want to say them. And 
she, indulgent as she was, shortened the prayers after that. 


Confirmation, 1885— 
Her Mother in Heaven, 1886. 


Meanwhile, the time was coming when I was to receive con- 
firmation. My mother wanted to take some instructions because I 
knew nothing. But, bad as I was, I would not leave my mother’s 
room, and a catechist had to come to our house every evening 
where I took the instructions in the presence of my mother. 


On the 26th of May, 1885,° I received confirmation but I did 
so weeping. For, after the service, the one who accompanied me 
wanted to hear Mass and I was always afraid that mother would 
go away [die] without taking me with her. 


I assisted at the Mass as best I could, all the while praying for 
her. All of a sudden I heard a voice in my heart saying to me: 
“Are you willing to give your mother to me?” “Yes,” I answered, 
“if you will take me, too.” “No,” replied the voice, “give me your 
mother willingly. But you must remain with your father for the 
present. I will take your mother to heaven, understand? Do you 
give her to me willingly?” I was forced to give my consent. When 
the Mass was over I ran home. Oh, my God! I looked at mother 


and wept. I.simply could not contain myself.* 
Two more months passed. I never left her side. But finally my 


8 In the manuscript of the diary, the date is not correct. She does not give the 
day of the month, and she states that it was the year 1888. The date given here 
corrects her mistake and is taken from the baptismal register. 


*This is the earliest heavenly locution mentioned by the saint. She was then 
seven years and two months old. 
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father, who feared that I would die before mother, forced me to 
leave one day and took me to the home of my mother’s brother 
who lived near Lucca. 

Father, dear father, such was my lot. What a torture it was! I 
did not see anyone, neither my father nor my brothers. I learned 
that my mother died on September 17 of that year.® 


At §. Gennaro with Her Uncle 


My life was changed when I went to live with my uncle. My 
aunt was there but she was in no way like my mother. She was 
good and religious but was interested in the Church only to a cer- 


tain point. It was then, alas, that I bitterly recalled the time when | 


I complained that my mother had made me pray too much. But 
all the time that I was with my aunt I could not even go to con- 
fession (which I wanted so much). I had been to confession only 
seven times and I wanted to go every day after the death of my 
mother. (My mother had made me go every week after my con- 
firmation). 


My aunt decided to keep me as her daughter, but my brother, 


who is now dead, learned of it and would not allow it.6 So on 
Christmas Day I returned to my family and lived with my father, 
my brothers, my two sisters (one of whom I did not know because 
she had been taken away shortly after her birth), and two servants. 

What consolation I experienced on returning to my family and 
being out of the hands of my aunt! She wanted the best for me, 
but I wanted none of it. My father then sent me to school at the 
Institute of St. Zita which was conducted by nuns.? 

During the time when I was with my aunt I was always bad. 
She had a son who was always tormenting and striking me. One 
day when he was on a horse (he was fifteen years old) my aunt told 
me to take him some kind of a coat to put on. I took it to him and 
when I was near he flicked me with the whip. Then I gave him a 
hard push, and he fell off and hurt his head. In punishment, my 
aunt tied my hands behind me for an entire day. Thus mistreated 


5 T.e., the year 1886. 
6 Her brother Gino who died as a cleric in 1894. 


7 These nuns were the Oblates of the Holy Spirit, also called the Sisters of St. 
Zita. They were founded by the servant of God, Elena Guerra. 
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I got very angry and I berated him with strong words. I even 
threatened to get even, but did not do so. 


The School of St. Zita—First Communion (1887) 


I started to school to the nuns and it was heaven for me. I im- 
mediately expressed my desire to make my First Communion but 
they found me so bad and so ignorant that they were astounded. 
They began, however, to instruct me and to give me much good 
advice. But I only became worse. Nevertheless, my only desire 
was to make my First Communion soon, and they, knowing how 
strong was my desire, granted my request before long. 

The nuns used to have the children make their First Com- 
munion in the month of June. The time had come and I had to 
ask my father’s permission to stay in the convent for a short time. 
My father, who was indisposed, did not grant me permission. But 
I knew a very clever way to make him let me do anything; so I 
used it and got the permission at once. (Every time my father saw 
me weeping he would grant me whatever I wanted.) I cried, other- 
wise I would not have received the permission. In the evening he 
gave it, and early the next morning I went into the convent 
where I remained for fifteen days. During this time I saw none 
of my family. But how happy I was! What a heaven it was, dear 
father! 

Once inside the convent, I found it to my liking and ran to the 
chapel to thank Jesus. I begged him fervently to prepare me for 
Holy Communion. 

But I had also another desire -besides this. When I was a little 
girl my mother used to show me the crucifix and tell me that 
Christ died on the cross for men. Later on, my teachers taught me 
the same thing but I had never understood it. Now I wanted to 
know all about the life and passion of Jesus. I told my teacher of 
this desire and she began, day by day, to explain these things to 
me, choosing for this a time when the other children were in bed. 
She did this, I believe, without the Mother Superior knowing 
of it. 

One evening when she was explaining something to me about 
the crucifixion, the crowning with thorns, and all the sufferings 
of Jesus, she explained it so very well that a great sorrow and com- 
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passion came over me. So much so that I was seized immediately 
with fever so intense that I was forced to remain in bed all the 
next day. From that day on the teacher cut short any explanations. 


These nuns caused me some disquiet. They wanted to inform 
my father that I had contracted the fever. But they paid dearly 
for it because the fever hit them, me, and all in the convent. This 
happened especially during the ten days of the retreat.® 


With eleven other children I began the retreat on the ............ 
day of June.® Father Raphael Cianetti preached the retreat. All 
the children devoted themselves eagerly to prepare well to receive 
Jesus. Among so many, only I was very negligent and distracted. 
I gave no thought to changing my life; I listened to the sermons 
but very soon forgot what I heard. 

Often, even every day, that good father said: “He who eats of 
Jesus will live of His life.” 1° These words filled me with much 
consolation and I reasoned within myself: ‘Therefore when Jesus 
comes to me I will no longer live of myself because Jesus will live 
in me. And I nearly died of the desire to be able to say these words 
soon [Jesus lives in me]. Sometimes I would spend whole nights 
meditating on these words, being consumed with desire. 

Finally the day I so much wanted arrived. The day before, I 
wrote these few lines to my father. 


Dear Papa, 

Today is the vigil of my first Holy Communion, a day of great joy 
for me. I write these lines to assure you of my affection and to beg you 
to pray to Jesus that the first time He comes to me He may find me dis- 
posed to receive all those graces that He has prepared for me. 

I beg your pardon for all the displeasure and all the disobedience that 
I have been guilty of, and I beg you this evening to forget all these 
things. Asking your blessing, I am 

Your affectionate daughter, Gemma 





8 Since she mentioned above that she stayed at the convent fifteen days, we 
must suppose that she remained there five days after her First Communion. Msgr. 
Volpi confirms this. 3 

9 The Saint here omits the day and also wrongly states that she made her First 
Communion in March. There is sufficient evidence that she made her First Com- 
munion on Sunday, June 19, 1887. 


” 


10 She actually writes: “He who eats of the life of Jesus... . 
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I prepared myself, with much work on the part of those good 
nuns, for my general confession. I made it in three sessions to 
Msgr. Volpi. I finished it on Saturday, the vigil of that happy day. 

Finally, Sunday morning came. I arose early and ran to Jesus 
for the first time. At last my desires were realized. I understood 
for the first time the promise of Jesus: “He who eats of Me shall 
live of My life.” 

Dear father, I do not know how to tell what passed between 
Jesus and me at that moment. Jesus made Himself felt very strong- 
ly by my poor soul. I understood at that moment that the delights 
of heaven are not like those of earth. I felt myself overcome by 
the desire to render that union with my God continual. I felt 
weary of the world more and more, and more disposed to recol- 
lection. It was that same morning that Jesus gave me the great 
desire to be a religious. 


First Communion Resolutions 


Before leaving the convent I made certain resolutions regard- 
ing the conduct of my life: 

1) I will receive confession and Communion each time as 
though it were my last. 

2) I will visit Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament often, especially 
when I am afflicted. 

3) I will prepare myself for every feast of Our Blessed Mother 
by some mortification, and every evening I will ask my heavenly 
Mother’s blessing. 

4) I want to remain always in the presence of God. 

5) Every time the clock strikes I will repeat three times: My 
Jesus, mercy. 

I would have liked to add other resolutions to these but my 
teacher would not permit it. And she had good reason, for within 
a year after I returned to my family I had forgotten these resolu- 
tions as well as the good advice I had received, and I became 
worse than before. I continued to go to school to the nuns and 
they were fairly satisfied with me. I went to Communion two or 
three times a week and Jesus made Himself felt ever stronger. 
Several times He made me feel very great consolation. But as soon 
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as I left Him, I began to be proud, more disobedient than before, 
a bad example to my companions and a scandal to all. 


At school, not a day passed on which I was not punished. I did 
not know my lessons and I was almost expelled. At home I would 
not let anyone have peace. Every day I wanted to go for a walk, 
always wearing new clothes which my poor father provided me 
for a long time. I ceased to say my usual prayers morning and 
evening." But while I was committing all these sins I never for- 
got to recite every day three Hail Marys with my hands under 
my knees (a practice my mother had taught me that Jesus might 
protect me every day from sins against holy purity). 


New Conversion 





Charity Toward the Poor 


During this time, which lasted almost an entire year, the only 
thing I had left was charity to the poor. Every time I left the 
house I asked my father for money. If he sometimes refused it, 
I would take bread, flour, or some such thing. And God Himself 
would see to it that I met some poor people, for every time I left 
the house there would be three or four. To those who came to 
the door I would give clothes or whatever else I had. 


But then my confessor forbade me to do these things and I 
stopped doing them. In this way Jesus worked in me a new con- 
version. For my father no longer gave me money, I could take 
nothing from the house, and every time I went out I met none 
but poor people and they all ran after me. I could not give them 
anything. This pained me so that I wept continually. For this 
reason I quit going out except when I really had to. The result 
was that I grew tired of clothes and everything else. 

I wanted to make another general confession but I was not 
permitted to do so.” I did confess everything, however, and Jesus 
gave me such a deep sorrow for my sins that I still experience it. 
I asked pardon of my teachers because I had displeased them most 
of all. 


11 In all her writings, Gemma frequently speaks of her sins in superlatives. Her 
horror for what she called her sins indicate how greatly she was enlightened by 
God. 

12 These words are a confirmation of the innocence of Gemma. Her confessor 
knew her well and prudently judged that she did not need a general confession. 
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But this change did not please my father and my brothers. One 
brother especially chided me because I wanted to go to Mass every 
morning. But from then on Jesus helped me more than ever. 


Living with Her Aunts 


At this time, as my grandfather and uncle were dead, two of 
my aunts, my father’s sisters, came to live with us. They were 
good, religious, and affectionate, but their affection was never 
the tender love of a mother. They took us to church nearly every 
day and they were diligent in instructing us in religion. 


Among us brothers and sisters some were better and some worse. 
The oldest boy, the fourth of our family to die, and the youngest 
girl, Julia, were the best, and so were more loved by my aunts. 
But the others, who took my bad example, were far more lively 
and so less appreciated. Nonetheless, none of us lacked what we 
needed. 


I was always the worst of all, and who knows what a strict ac- 
count I must give to the Lord for the bad example that I gave to 
my brothers and companions! My aunts never failed to correct 
me in all my failings but I responded arrogantly, giving them 
many short answers. 


Now, as I have said, Jesus used my prohibition to give alms as 
a means to convert me. I began to think of how much my sins of- 
fended Jesus. I began also to study and work harder, and my 
teachers continued to encourage me. The one defect for which I 
was often reproved and punished was my pride. My teacher fre- 
quently called me “pride personified.” 

Yes, this was my greatest sin, but only Jesus knows whether I 
realized it or not. Many a time I fell on my knees before my 
teacher and all the class, and even the Mother Superior, to beg 
pardon for this sin. And also many a time in the evening I wept 
when I was alone. I was not aware of this sin and every day I fell 
into it time and again without adverting to it. 


A Good Teacher 


The teacher who at the time of my retreat had explained the 
Passion to me tried again to explain it to me (perhaps because 
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she had noticed a change in me). But she did so little by little. She 
often said to me: “Gemma, you belong to Jesus and you should 
be all His. Be good. Jesus is pleased with you but you need much 
help. Meditation on the Passion ought to be something very close 
to your heart. Oh, if you could always be with me!” 

That good teacher had detected my desire. At other times she 
said to me: “Gemma, what graces Jesus has given you!” I, who 
never understood all this, remained as one dumb. But sometimes 
I felt the need of a little talk and (I don’t hesitate to say it) of a 
caress from my dear teacher, so I ran looking for her. Sometimes 
she would appear very serious and when I saw her like that I 
would cry. Then she would take me into her arms (even though 
I was eleven years old) and caress me. As a result I was so attached 
to her that I called her my mother. 


Retreat of 1891 


Every two years the nuns used to have a retreat which was open 
also to the extern students. It hardly seemed true that I could 
commune so intimately with Jesus again. But this time I was all 
alone without any help, for the nuns were making their own re- 
treat at the same time as the children. 

I understood well that Jesus was giving me this opportunity to 
know myself better and to purify myself and please Him more. 

1 recall the words which that good priest repeated so often: 
‘Let us remember that we are nothing and that God is all. God is 
our creator and all that we have He has given us.” 

I remember that after a few days of the retreat the preacher 
had us make a meditation on sin. It was then that I came to real- 
ize, dear father, that I was worthy only to be despised by all. I 
saw myself to be so ungrateful to God, guilty as I was of so many 
sins. 

‘Then we made a meditation on hell, of which I knew myself to 
be deserving, and during this meditation I made this resolution: 
I will make acts of contrition during the day, especially when I 
have committed some fault. 

During the last days of the retreat we considered the example of 
humility, meekness, obedience and patience [of Jesus]. And from 
this meditation I formed two more resolutions: 
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1) To make a visit to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament every 
day and speak to Him more with the heart than with the tongue. 

2) I will try harder to avoid speaking of indifferent things and 
to speak rather of heavenly things. 

At the end of the Retreat I obtained permission from my Con- 
fessor to receive Communion three times a week and likewise to 
go to confession three times a week, and I continued to do this 
for three or four years, until 1895. 


Meditation on the Passion of Jesus 


I continued to go to school every day, but the desire to receive 
Jesus and to know more about His Passion increased, so much so 
that I succeded in getting my teacher to explain it to me for an 
entire hour after every ten hours of work or study. I desired noth- 
ing else. Every day I worked or studied ten hours and spent an 
hour listening to the explanation of some point on the Passion. 
Many times as I thought of my sins and my ingratitude to Jesus, 
we began to weep together. 

It was during these four years that this good teacher taught me 
also to perform some little penance for Jesus. The first was the 
wearing of a little rope around my body, and there were many 
others. But no matter how hard I tried, I never obtained the per- 
mission of my confessor for these things. Therefore she taught me 
rather to mortify my eyes and my tongue. She succeeded in mak- 
ing me better but with much difficulty. 

This good teacher died after having led me along for six years." 
Then I came under the direction of another, who was fully as 
good as the first.1* But she also had to reprove me often for the 
ugly sin of pride. 

Under her direction I began to have a great desire to pray more. 
Every evening as soon as school was out I would go home and 
shut myself up in my room and recite the entire Rosary on my 
knees. And often I would rise during the night for about a quar- 
ter of an hour to recommend my poor soul to Jesus. 





18 This is an error on Gemma’s part, either of memory or of writing. This teach- 
er, Sister Camilla Vagliensi died in March, 1888. Gemma, who entered the In- 
stitute in 1887, could have had her as teacher for only one year. 


14 This new teacher was Sister Giulia Sestini. 
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Her Father’s Benjamin—Her Brother Gino 


My aunts and my brothers did not pay much attention to me. 
They let me do whatever I wanted because they knew how bad I 
was. But my father always took great delight in me. He often said 
(and this often made me cry): “I have only two children, Gino 
and Gemma.” 


He said such things in the presence of all the others, and to tell 
the truth we were somewhat disliked by the others in the house. 


I loved Gino more than the rest. We were always together. Dur- 
ing vacation time we would amuse ourselves by making little al- 
tars, celebrating feasts, etc., and in this we were always alone. As 
he grew up he had the desire of becoming a priest. So he was sent 
to the seminary and put on clerical dress, but a few years later he 
died." 


During the time when he was sick in bed he wanted me always 
near him. The doctor gave up all hope for him. Since I was so 
sorry that he was going to die, I started using all his things so 
that I would die too. As a matter of fact, I almost did die. I be- 
came very seriously ill about a month later. 


I cannot describe the care all lavished on me, especially my 
father. Many times I saw him weeping and begging Jesus to let 
him die in my place. He used every means possible to cure me, 
and after three months I was well again. 


She Leaves School—Jewelry of a Spouse of the Crucified 


The doctor forbade me to study any more and I quit school. 
Many times the Superior and the nuns sent for me to come and 
be with them but my father would not let me go. Every day he 
took me outside. He gave me everything I wanted. And I began 
to pamper myself once more. But I kept going to Communion 
three or four times a week, and even though I was so bad, Jesus 
came and dwelt with me and said many things to me. 


I recall very well one time I was given a gold watch-and chain. 
Ambitious as I was, I could hardly wait to put it on and go out 
(an indication, dear father, that my imagination was working on 





15 He died Sept. 11, 1894. 
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me). I did, in fact, go out with it on, and when I returned and 
started to take it off I saw an angel (whom I recognized imme- 
diately as my Guardian Angel) who said to me very seriously: 
‘Remember that the precious jewelry that adorns a spouse of a 
crucified king can only be thorns and the cross.” 


I did not even tell my confessor about this; in fact, I now tell it 
for the first time. These words made me fear, as did the angel 
himself. But a little later, while reflecting on them without un- 
derstanding them at all, I made this resolution: I resolve for the 
love of Jesus and to please Him, never to wear the watch again 
and not even to speak of things that savor of vanity. 


At the time I also had a ring on my finger. I took it off imme- 
diately and from that day to this I have not worn such things. 

So I resolved (because Jesus had given me clear lights to the 
effect that I should be a religious) to change my life. I had a good 
occasion to do this, for we were about to begin the year of 1896. 
I wrote in a little note book: 

“During this new year I resolve to begin a new life. I do not 
know what will happen to me during this year. But I abandon 
myself entirely to you, my God. All my aspirations ' and all my 
affections will be for You. I feel so weak, dear Jesus, but with 
Your help I hope and resolve to live a different life, that is, a life 
closer to You.” 


Desire for Heaven 


From the moment when my mother inspired me with the de- 
sire for heaven, I have always (even in the midst of so many sins) 
wanted it ardently. If God had left the choice to me I would have 
preferred to escape from the body and fly to heaven. Every time 
a fever came upon me and I felt ill I experienced a great con- 
solation. But this changed to sorrow when, after some illness, I 
would feel my strength return. One day after Holy Communion 
I asked Jesus why He did not take me to heaven. He answered: 
“My daughter, I do not take you because during your life I will 
give you many occasions to gain more merit, increasing your de- 
sire for heaven as you bear the trials of life with patience.” 





16 The word Gemma uses is ‘inspirations.’ 
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These words in no way diminished my desire; rather I felt it 
increasing in me day by day. 


Loving Jesus and Suffering with Him 


During this same year of 1896 another desire began to grow in 
me. I began to feel an ever greater yearning to love Jesus cruci- 
fied very much, and at the same time a desire to suffer with Him 
and to help Him in His sufferings. 

One day as I was looking at the crucifix, so great a sorrow came 
over me that I fell to the floor. My father was in the house at the 
time and he began to reprove me, saying that it was not good for 
me to stay at home and that I should go out early the next morn- 
ing (he had not let me go to Mass the last two mornings). I 
answered in a disturbed tone of voice: “It is not good for me to 
remain away from Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament.” 

I upset him so much by this answer that I received a good scold- 
ing. I hid myself in a room and there for the first time I gave vent 
to my sorrow with Jesus alone. 

Dear father, I do not remember the words I spoke, but my angel 
is here and he tells me what I said word for word. It is as follows: 
“IT want to follow You no matter what the cost in pain, and to 
follow you fervently. No, Jesus, I do not want to continue dis- 
pleasing You by a tepid life as I have done up to now. That would 
amount to coming to You to bring You displeasure. Therefore I 
resolve to make my prayer more devout and my Communions 
more frequent. Jesus, I want to suffer and to suffer much for You. 
Prayer will ever be on my lips. If even he falls often who makes 
frequent resolutions, what will happen to him who resolves but 
rarely?” 

Dear father, these words came from my heart in that moment 
of sorrow and of hope when I was alone with my Jesus. 

I have made so many resolutions and I never kept any of them. 
Every day, amid so many sins of every kind, I would ask Jesus to 
let me suffer and suffer much. 


Pain in Her Foot 


After a little Jesus sent me a consolation; He sent me a pain in 
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one of my feet. I kept this secret for a while but the pain was 
severe. A doctor came and said that an operation was necessary 
and perhaps the foot would have to be amputated. All of my fam- 
ily were greatly worried and only I was indifferent. I remember 
that while they were performing the operation I cried and com- 
plained loudly. But then, looking at Jesus, 1 begged Him to for- 
give me for giving vent to my feelings. Jesus also sent me other 
pains and I can say with truth that ever since the death of my 
mother I have never spent a day without suffering some little 
thing for Jesus. 

During this time I never ceased to commit sins. I became worse 
every day, I was full of every kind of fault, and I do not under- 
stand why Jesus never showed Himself angry with me. Only once 
did I see Jesus angry at me—and I would rather suffer the pains 
of hell a thousand times in this life than find myself before Jesus 
so displeased and to see before my eyes the horrible picture of 
my soul as I did on the occasion of which I will speak later. 


Her First Vow 


On Christmas Day of 1896 I was permitted to go to Mass and 
receive Holy Communion. I was about fifteen years old at the 
time 1? and I had already often asked my confessor for permission 
to make a vow of virginity. (I had asked for this for many years 
but I did not really know what it was; it only seemed to me that 
it was the most beautiful adornment I could offer to Jesus.) He 
would not let me take this vow of virginity but instead allowed 
me to make a vow of chastity. So on Christmas night I made my 
first vow to Jesus. I remember that Jesus was so pleased with it 
that He asked me after Holy Communion to unite with this vow 
the offering of my whole self and all my sentiments in abandon- 
ment to His holy will. I did this with such joy that I spent that 
night and the next day as if in heaven. 


A Year of Great Sorrow (1897): Death of Her Father 


That year came to an end and we entered upon the year of 
1897, which was a year of great sorrow for all my family. I alone, 





17 Actually Gemma was .19 years old. She was born March 12, 1878. 
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being heartless, remained unmoved in the face of so many af- 
flictions. The thing that troubled the others the most was the fact 
that we were deprived of all means of livelihood, and added to 
this my father was seriously ill. 

One morning after Communion I understood what a great sac- 
rifice Jesus would ask of us soon. I wept very much but Jesus 
made Himself felt by my soul all the more during those sorrow- 
ful days. I saw my father so perfectly resigned to die that I felt 
strong enough to bear these sorrows very calmly. On the day of 
his death,'* Jesus told me not to give way to useless weeping and 
wailing; so I spent the day praying in resignation to the will of 
God, who at that moment took the role of both my heavenly 
and earthly father. 


With Her Aunt in Camaiore—Return to Lucca (1898) 


After my father’s death we found ourselves destitute; we had 
nothing left to live on. One of my aunts, realizing this, helped us 
a great deal, and she was unwilling that I should remain with my 
family. So the day after my father’s death she sent for me and had 
me stay with her for several months. (This was not the aunt with 
whom I lived after my mother’s death, but another one.) 

Every morning she took me to Mass, but I seldom received 
Gommunion because I could not bring myself to go to confession 
to anyone besides Monsignor. During that time I gradually for- 
got Jesus once more. I neglected prayer and I began anew to seek 
diversions. 

Another niece of my aunt who was also living with her became 
very friendly with me, and we became very much alike in our 
wickedness. My aunt sent the two of us out together frequently. 
And I am sure that if Jesus had not had pity on my weakness I 
would have fallen into serious sins. Love of the world began 
gradually to awaken in my soul. But Jesus once more came to the 
rescue. All of a sudden I became stooped and began to have ter- 
rible pains in my back. I bore this for a time, but as I saw myself 
growing worse I asked my aunt to take me back to Lucca. She 
lost no time, but sent someone back with me. 





18 Her father died November 11, 1897, at the age of 53. 
19 This aunt was Carolina Galgani, wife of Domenico Lencione. 
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But, dear father, the thought of those months spent in sin filled 
me with terror. I had committed sins of every kind. Even impure 
thoughts had run through my mind; I had listened to bad con- 
versation instead of fleeing from it; I had told untruths to my aunt 
to protect my companion. In short, I had stood on the brink of 
hell.?° 


Serious Illness (1898-1899) 


Once again at Lucca, I dragged along sick for some time. I 
never wanted to obey when they wished a doctor to visit me (for 
I never wanted anyone to touch me or to see me). One evening 
a doctor came unannounced, examined me by force, and found an 
abscess on my body which he feared was very serious because he 
thought it had affected my kidneys. 

For a long time I had felt pain in that part of my body but I 
did not want to touch or look at it because when I was a little 
girl I had heard a priest say: “Our body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit.” Those words had struck me and led me to guard 
my body as closely as possible. 

After he had visited me, the doctor asked for an examination. 
What affliction it caused me, dear father, to have to uncover my- 
self. Every time the doctor touched me I cried. After the examin- 
ation I grew steadily worse and I was forced to go to bed and was 
not able to move. Every remedy was used on me but instead of 
helping me they made me worse. While I was in bed I was ill at 
ease and a source of annoyance to all. 

The second day I was in bed I was not at peace and I wrote to 
Monsignor telling him that I wanted to see him. He came at 
once and I made a general confession, not indeed because I was 
so bad off but to regain peace of conscience which I had lost. After 
confession, my peace with Jesus returned and, as a sign of this, on 
that same evening I experienced a very deep sorrow for my sins. 

Then, dear father, the pain became worse and worse and the 
doctors decided to operate on me (in that part of which I have 
spoken). Three doctors came. What I suffered from the pain was 





“0 Here again, Gemma exagerrates her condition. Those who testified as to 
her condition at this time give an entirely different picture of her. 
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as nothing—I felt pain and suffering only when I found myself 
in their presence almost entirely unclothed. Dear father, how 
much better it would have been for me to die! Finally the doc- 
tors saw that all remedies were useless and they gave me up en. 
tirely. After that they came to see me only now and then through 
courtesy, so to speak. 

Regarding the nature of this illness, nearly all the doctors said 
it was a spinal disease and only one insisted that it was hysteria. 
I had to lie in one position in bed and it was impossible for me 
to move myself. In order to have a little relief now and then I 
had to ask some of the family to help me to move now an arm, 
now a leg. They took excellent care of me, but I, on the contrary, 
repaid them only with bad manners and short answers.*! 


Receives Comfort from Her Guardian Angel 


One evening when I was more uncomfortable than usual I was 
complaining to Jesus, telling Him that I would not pray any 
more if He did not cure me, and I asked Him why He wanted me 
to be sick this way. My angel answered me as follows: “If Jesus 
afflicts you in body it is always in order to purify your soul. Be 
good.”” Oh, how many times during my long illness did I not ex- 
perience consoling words in my heart! But I never profited by 
them. 

The thing that afflicted me most was to have to stay in bed, 
because I wanted to do what the others were doing. I wanted to 
go to confession every day and to Mass each morning. But one 
morning when they brought Holy Communion to me at home 
Jesus made Himself felt rather strongly by my soul and He gave 
me a severe rebuke, telling me that I was a weak soul. “It is your 
bad self-love which makes you resent not being able to do what 
the others do,” He said to me, “and which causes you so much 
confusion at seeing that you have to be helped by others. If you 
were dead to yourself you would not be so disturbed.” 


(To be continued) 





21 Those who attended her took a different view. They portray her as always 
most patient. 


The Gift of Final Perseverance 


P. de Letter, S.J. 


667°-\NE DAY, when a certain man who wavered often and anxi- 

O ously between hope and fear was struck with sadness, he 
knelt in humble prayer before the altar of a church. While medi- 
tating on these things, he said: ‘Oh if I but knew whether I should 
persevere to the end!’ Instantly he heard within the divine answer: 
‘If you knew this, what would you do? Do now what you would 


do then and you will be quite secure!’ ” + 

This ancient anecdote well pictures the practical rule of con- 
duct a Catholic should follow in the question of final persever- 
ance. Its theoretical grounds are generally taken for granted and, 
without much reflection, left in their vague mysteriousness. Who 
among Catholics today worries overmuch about the mystery of 
death and predestination? ‘Happy Death’ confraternities are not 
very popular, if not altogether extinct. The ‘monthly preparation 
for death’ is a pious practice relegated to convent or cloister. Yet, 
for all their mystery, the doctrinal reasons of the Catholic atti- 
tude deserve a moment’s reflection, or else that attitude will, in 
the long run, hardly prove reasonable or stand the test of time. 
Who can keep up a protracted effort which he believes is of no 
use or expects to end in failure? If the above advice from the 
Imitation means only “‘to act as if” one were going to persevere, 
it will be hard to follow it up to the end. 


1 Imitation of Christ, I, 25 (Croft-Bolton translation, p. 47). 
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‘THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The Catholic doctrine on the gift of final perseverance is dif- 
ficult and complex. It is difficult because it touches on the mystery 
of predestination, a mystery which baffles human understanding. 
It is complex because in the course of its historical vicissitudes it 
has been approached and expounded in so many different ways 
that it eludes a clear and firm grasp. Its substance looks simple 
enough. Final perseverance, or the grace of dying in God’s friend- 
ship, is a great gift of God which no one can merit nor be sure of 
—he can only pray for it, and yet there is no salvation without 
it. Necessity and uncertainty together. That apparent simplicity 
hides a complexity that shows up in the practical difficulties. 

Who has not at times felt impatient at the uncertainty of his 
destiny, wished he could make sure at any cost that all things will 
end well? It is so natural for man to look for security, especially 
perhaps in our day, which has been called an ‘age of insurances.’ 
And here the most important affair of all is at stake: eternal sal- 
vation. Who has not been touched by the temptation of despond- 
ency at the dreadful uncertainty of final success? It is hard for 
man to find and keep the humble middle way between Pelagian 
self-assurance—‘‘It is I who set the final seal on my earthly des- 
tiny!’’—and predestinational defeatism—‘What is the use of my 
exertions if perhaps I am not of the elect? And if Iam, what need 
of them?” 

The human craving for certainty in these matters has period- 
ically led to theoretical and practical errors. An outstanding ex- 
ample of these is the Protestant teaching that the subjective 
certainty of one’s predestination is necessary for salvation, an 
error condemned by the Council of Trent as heresy.2 And who 
has not heard of so-called ‘pledges’ of eternal salvation or of final 
repentance, which, without any sanction of the Church’s author- 
ity, promise security for eternal life in return for some pious prac- 
tices? All this goes to show that it is not so easy as one would ex- 
pect to follow up in practice the simple-looking rule of 4 Kempis. 

Nor, on second thought, is the doctrine about final persever- 
ance itself so simple of grasp. Clouded as it has been by a host of 


2 Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, nn. 825 f. 
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subtle notions and distinctions, by-products of centuries-long 
controversy in connection with the efficacy of grace and predes- 
tination—notions and distinctions which have their reason and 
meaning for theological initiates but are little more than dust in 
the eyes of the layman—the firm structure of its basic components 
has at times been lost sight of and their meaning overlooked. Yet 
it should be possible to state the Catholic doctrine in its essen- 
tials, freed from controverted factors or over-technical consider- 
ations, to present it in such manner as to bring to light the solid 
foundations of an attitude every Catholic must make his own.’ 


In skelton outline we can state that doctrine in the following 
few sentences. Final perseverance is a gift of God, no conquest of 
man. No one is saved without it. Until death man can have no 
absolute certainty he will have that gift, nor can he earn it by 
strict merit, so as to make sure he will have it. This is, as it were, 
the debit side of the case. 


On the credit side, this doctrine does not mean that man is al- 
together left in the dark or on shifting sand. The just in the state 
of grace at all times receive the help of the grace they need in or- 


der to continue in God’s friendship. They can have, therefore— 
though no absolute certainty—a most firm hope of actually per- 


severing. And by prayer they can obtain the gift of final perse- 
verance, 


A Divine GIFT 


Final perseverance is a divine gift: first of all, because the state 
of grace itself is God’s gift to men. It is so even for the morally 
adult who, according to Trent,* need to accept grace freely; al- 
though the infusion of sanctifying grace demands willing accept- 
ance on their part, it is a gratuitous and unmerited gift. Because 
this beginning is a gift, continuance in grace, supposed in final 
perseverance, is also a gift of God. But there are two more rea- 


3In the following pages we deliberately wish to keep from controverted points 
about grace and predestination; we base our considerations solely on the teaching 
of faith, particularly according to the decree of justification of ‘the Council of 
Hears (Denzinger, nn. 792-843) and on what is commonly accepted in Catholic 
theology. 


*Denzinger, n. 799; “per voluntariam susceptionem gratiae et donorum.” 
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sons why final perseverance itself is said to be a gift of God. First, 
continuance in the state of grace demands from men good works 
by which they resist temptation and avoid sin. In the present con- 
dition of mankind—elevated by grace, fallen by sin, and redeemed 
by Christ—every man is liable to be placed in occasions in which, 
but for the help of grace and his own free cooperation, he would 
become unfaithful to God and forfeit the divine adoptive son- 
ship. To be sure, the needed grace is withhheld from no one; 
God does not forsake one unless He be forsaken first. But when 
men are docile to His Spirit and grace is efficacious, and when 
thus they continue in grace, their stay in grace is a gift of God, 
not their own doing. For though their free consent is supposed 
when grace is efficacious, yet the efficacy of grace as such, theol- 
ogians agree, is a pure gift from God. Theologians may conceive 
that efficacy in different ways, and say either that grace is effica- 
cious of itself, ‘ab intrinseco,’ or that it is so for some other mys- 
terious reason, ‘ab extrinseco’; efficacious grace as such, they all 
agree, is a divine gift.° And so, because efficacious grace is a neces- 
sary part of final perseverance, the latter is, on that score, a di- 
vine gift. 

It is so for another reason also. The providential moment of 
death which seals for the just the gift of perseverance is God’s 
gift. Obviously no one chooses the moment of his own death. The 
‘secondary causes’ that bring it about escape his control, but they 
obey a higher power and wisdom. God’s providence determines 
the moment of each and every man’s death, and for the just turns 
that moment into the crown of final perseverance. The physical 
causes that produce the death of the just, whether by illness or 
accident, are providentially so controlled and directed that death 
overtakes them whilst they are in a state of grace.* And so it is 
not man but God who decides final perseverance in grace. All 
that the just men do and can do is to keep prepared to receive the 
gift of God. 


5 Cf. Denzinger n. 806. 

6 Cf. Denzinger, nn. 810 and 842; “‘justificati bona opera [sunt] Dei dona.” 
Compare this with the gratuitousness of predestination, v.g., Van Noort, De Gra- 
tia Christi, n. 109. 

7 Cf. St. Augustine, De dono perseverantiae, XVII, 41; Rouét de Journel, En- 
chiridion-patristicum, n. 2002. 
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NECESSITY FOR SALVATION 


That gift, for all its gratuitousness, is altogether necessary for 
salvation. For men to be eternally saved it is not enough that they 
live in grace, they must also die in a state of grace. For it is at the 
moment of their departure from this life, when their earthly jour- 
ney comes to its close, that their eternal lot is settled.* And it is 
then that the gift of final perseverance is the pledge of their salva- 
tion. It guarantees that their passing from time into eternity, how- 
ever mysterious and beyond human investigation, takes place in a 
safe manner. Not until they reach the changeless stability of the 
other world, which ends the human fickleness of this life and fixes 
them for ever in God’s love and grace, is their salvation sealed. 
Death itself, our faith tells us, stabilizes men in the state of grace 
or of sin. For the just, death means fixation in their state of grace; 
it crowns the gift of final perseverance. The manner may be mys- 
terious—theologians may hesitate to decide whether or not a 
special efficacious grace is needed to stabilize the departing souls 
in grace.® But the fact remains: it is the gift of final perseverance 
that is the one and only safe passport into eternity. 


UNCERTAINTY OF THE GIFT 


Yet it so happens that the just in this life cannot be sure, with 
absolute certainty, they will have this indispensable passport at 
the decisive moment. A haze of uncertainty remains hanging over 
the future and veils it from our eyes, faith only piercing the veil 
in firm hope. The reasons for this uncertainty are several. First 
comes the hiddenness of our present state of grace itself. The 
Council of Trent, in its session on justification, teaches beyond 
any doubt that the Catholic faith opposes the Protestant asser- 
tion that trust and certainty of the forgiveness of one’s sins are 
the necessary and sufficient condition for justification. The Coun- 
cil made it clear that no one can know with the infallible cer- 


8 Cf. the definition of Benedict XII, Denzinger, nn. 530 f. 


9 Cf. A. Michel, “Persévérance,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, XII, col. 
1256-1304, especially col. 1298. 
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tainty of faith that he has obtained the grace of God.'° The reason 
for this teaching is not far to seek. Both justification itself—the 
change from state of sin to state of grace—and the presence of 
sanctifying grace in the soul escape our immediate awareness. ‘The 
former, though it requires in adults acts of sorrow and love of 
which they are aware, is nevertheless essentially different from a 
psychological change; it occurs, so to speak, on the level of ontol- 
ogical realities, and for that reason psychological facts are no di- 
rect or infallible sign of the ontological happening. In an indirect 
manner, however, as signs of the dispositions required for justi- 
fication or of its fruits shown in faith and love and similar virtuous 
acts, these acts can constitute indications of justification. Hence 
theologians teach that these indications may be sufficient for a 
conjectural and trusting certitude of one’s justification. 

As to the state of grace, it hardly needs saying that we have no 
direct awareness of sanctifying grace, but only indirect signs of 
its presence, such as peace of soul, love of God, hatred of sin. In 
a favorable setting, these signs may give a kind of moral certain- 
ty. But in both cases, as Trent teaches,” considering our weakness 
and indisposition, there is always room for a legitimate fear about 
one’s state of grace, at least of such a nature as to forestall over- 
confidence and presumption. 

To this relative uncertainty about one’s state of grace is added 
the suspense regarding a gift expected only in the future. No man 
can promise himself or guarantee for himself either the fidelity 
to grace or the good works that are required for his continuance 
in grace. While the actual grace which is needed would never be 
wanting, the just themselves may be found wanting in their re- 
sponse to grace. Men are so made that they are naturally incon- 
stant and unsteady in the pursuit of good, and this weakness is 
enhanced by the effects of the fall. Even in the just concupiscence 
is never fully healed—the good grow tired even of being good. 
Not unless men watch and pray and struggle may they hope they 





10 Denzinger, nn. 802 and 823 f. 


11 Van Noort, op. cit., n. 155, excludes “certitudo humana stricte dicta,” but | 
not “certitudo coniecturalis et fiducialis”; cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, De Gratia, pp. | 


252-258. 
12 Denzinger, n. 802. 
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will not fail in grace.’* By watching they keep healthily diffident 
and ready to receive help; by praying they make sure of obtain- 
ing the necessary grace of faithfulness; by struggling they over- 
come external temptation and interior weakness. Then efficacious 
grace, God’s gift to men, will not be wanting. But just as they 
cannot be sure of their own cooperation, so they cannot have any- 
thing more than a relative moral certainty that they will be given 
this efficacious grace. 

As for the grace of a good death, men can prepare for it by mak- 
ing sure they continue in sanctifying grace through watchfulness 
and prayer, but it is not in man’s power to determine the moment 
of his death. Only by prayer can he obtain from God what he is 
unable to effect. And so long as men are pilgrims in this world of 
change and temptation, the gift of their final perseverance re- 
mains uncertain. 


UNMERITED GIFT 


Nor can this uncertainty be removed by merit: we are unable 
to merit the gift of final perseverance. ‘Theologians generally con- 
sider this as a certain conclusion from what revelation teaches 
about the uncertainty of the gift.1* Were we able to merit final 
perseverance strictly or in a condign manner, then that uncertain- 
ty would no longer hold good. Strict merit points to a necessary 
link between merit and reward; unless the merit be lost or ‘killed,’ 
its reward follows infallibly, God’s fidelity and justice being its 
changeless guarantee. The Council of Trent actually suggests that 
final perseverance cannot be merited when it warns that no one 
should promise himself that gift with absolute certainty, but rath- 
er beware lest he fall from grace,'® and when it states that the at- 
taining of eternal life cannot be merited unless men die in grace." 
Both this warning and this statement would be meaningless were 
we able to make sure, by condign merit, of the gift of perse- 
verance. 





13 Cf. Denzinger, n. 806. 
14 Cf. Van Noort, op. cit., n. 219 f. 
15 Denzinger, n. 806. 

16 Denzinger, nn. 809 and 842. 
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The reason of this teaching lies in the very nature of the meri- 
torious act. If we consider that such an act involves our free con- 
sent to grace, then it appears why it cannot produce the inflex- 
ible fixation of the will in grace and charity which is involved in 
the gift of final perseverance. No act of pilgrim men can thus fix 
their wills for ever; the possibility of change from grace to sin is 
an inescapable weakness of fickle human nature in this life. It is 
the passive change from one state to another which depends only 
on God’s decree about death that stabilizes our wills in the goal 
we have chosen. Merit, therefore, cannot place our state of grace 
beyond the possibility of loss. 

Sanctifying grace, moreover, is the principle and root of merit, 
there can be no strict merit except for those who possess sancti- 
fying grace. Hence, St. Thomas reasons," grace, which is the prin- 
ciple of merit, cannot be its object. Merit cannot bear on that 
which is its principle and which we possess already, only on what 
we have not yet, namely, either an increase in grace or eternal 
life, the final outcome of grace. But final perseverance means eith- 
er the stabilized continuance in sanctifying grace (which is neith- 
er increase in grace nor life eternal); or, when grace happens to 
be lost by sin, it means recovery of grace—and in this case, in the 
absence of sanctifying grace, there could be no question of mer- 
iting its recovery. 

Nor can we merit to die in the state of grace, because the mo- 
ment of death, as explained already, does not depend on our ac- 
tion; and so no meritorious work of ours can determine, whether 
by way of merit or in any other manner, when and in what man- 
ner we shall depart from this life. For all these reasons, then, it 
appears why theology rightly holds that final perseverance cannot 
be merited in a condign manner. 


THE POSITIVE SIDE OF THE QUESTION 


Yet, for all the uncertainty that enwraps the gift of. final per- 
severance and excludes any necessary link between our previous 
life, however saintly, and this final gift, we do have sufficient 


17 Summa theol., Ia-IIae, q. 114, a. 9. 
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guarantee and means to assure our hope of being given the much 
needed passport at the all-important moment. The mystery has a 
positive side which it is imperative to study closely, if we want to 
get a balanced estimate of our actual situation in facing the mys- 
tery of the end. 

The just need the help of actual grace to continue in the state 
of grace, but this help is never withheld from them. At all times 
they are offered it, in such manner that, if ever they happen to 
turn unfaithful, the fault of this infidelity does not lie in the lack 
of the necessary grace but in their own free decision. This is a 
point which it is hardly possible to overstress. And it should be 
noted that this is no question of mere theological opinion but a 
teaching commonly agreed to be of faith. It is clearly implied— 
not to speak of Holy Scripture or Tradition—in the teaching of 
the Council of Trent on the possibility of keeping the command- 
ments, by its official sanction of St. Augustine’s well-known say- 
ing, “God does not forsake the just unless He be forsaken first.’’ 1 
It is implied also in the Council’s teaching on the possibility of 
perseverance: preserverance supposes grace, a grace the just must 
hope for most firmly.4” And when speaking of the merit and 
progress of the just, Trent points to the continual influence of 
Christ on His members: “. . . Christ Jesus Himself, as the head 
into the members and the vine into the branches, continually in- 
fuses strength into the justified, which strength always precedes, 
accompanies, and follows their good works. . . .” 7° More explicit- 
ly still is it indicated in the condemnation of the Jansenist heresy 
which held that in the present condition of mankind the just 
lack the grace which should enable them to keep all the com- 
mandments.*! It is of faith, therefore, that the just receive the 
grace which makes it possible for them to keep the command- 
ments and so to continue in the state of grace. 

The opposite, moreover, would be inconceivable. God does not 
give sanctifying grace and then make it practically impossible for 
the just to preserve His gift, for lack of actual grace necessary and 
sufficient to keep from sin. When He grants His friendship and 


18 Denzinger, n. 804. 20 Ibid., n. 809. 
19 Tbid., nn. 806 and 832, 21 Tbid., n. 1092. 
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love, He does not do so sparingly; He means it to last and makes 
it possible for His adoptive sons to be faithful. How could He be 
the just and bounteous God He is, were He not to offer them 
abundant means of grace for remaining in His love? ‘To conceive 
things otherwise would not be in keeping with what our faith 
teaches us about a God who is love. 

Theology goes further and rightly holds that the just are given 
the actual graces needed for progressing and growing in sancti- 
fying grace. With one mind theologians conclude this from our 
very pilgrim state and from what the Council of Trent says on 
the growth in grace by means of good works.”? The just are ex- 
pected to grow in grace by meritorious works, and not only for 
such good works as are of strict obligation, but also for good 
works which are not commanded on penalty of sin. They there- 
fore receive the help of actual grace necessary for these. Even for 
good works that are not commanded but only invited by inspir- 
ations of grace, the just may depend on it that the help needed 
for answering God’s invitation will not be wanting. Grace does 
not invite to what is impossible. 

This doctrine contains a precious hint concerning final perse- 
verance. The more we grow in grace and allow the supernatural 
life to become, as it were, a second nature, the more firmly is it 
rooted in our whole psychology, the greater grows the guarantee 
that infidelity to God will not take us by surprise. Growth in 
grace, for which at all times we receive the needed help, is the 
best manner for us to make sure of our final perseverance. 


Hope OF FINAL PERSEVERANCE 


The above teaching of our faith and of theology concerning 
the actual graces given and promised to the just also gives the 
two reasons of our hope of final perseverance. For though we can 
have no absolute certainty we shall be given the gift, yet we can 
and must have a most firm hope.** The foundations of that hope 
are the following. First, God does not forsake the just unless they 
first forsake Him, that is, He never refuses them the actual graces 





22 Ibid., nn. 803 f. 23 Ibid., n. 806. 
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they are in need of for continuing in sanctifying grace.** And sec- 
ondly, He also intends to bring to its proper conclusion the work 
of our salvation which He began with the infusion of sanctifying 
grace—so states the Council of ‘Trent.*° ‘These two reasons show 
that God will give us whatever grace we need for final perse- 
verance, unless we refuse the help He offers. No uncertainty on 
His part; His love does not change. His changeless love is the rock 
on which our hope is built. 

But will not the firmness of our hope, though absolute in its 
divine foundation, be shaken by our own fickleness? Who can 
guarantee we shall not be unwise or cowardly enough to with- 
hold our cooperation with the abundant graces He offers? Failure 
on our part remains an ever present possibility. Will the aware- 
ness of our frailty not shake the firmness of our hope? Or can we 
possibly grow immune to our own weakness and unreliability? 
Yes, we can, to some extent. We cannot so steady the native in- 
constancy of our minds and wills as once for all to fix them in 
God’s love. Only the mysterious gift of confirmation in grace, 
which is generally believed to have been bestowed on some Saints, 
as the Apostles (mainly for the common good of the Church) ,”¢ 
can effect such steadiness. But with growing fidelity to actual 
grace, the life of grace strikes ever firmer roots in our souls. It 
does so, we hinted already, by our very growth in grace; and this, 
with the help of grace, does not lie beyond our power. This in- 
creasing firmness tends towards a limit we can never reach in this 
life but come ever closer to. Present faithfulness is a pledge of 
future fidelity. So much so, that, without ever having an absolute 
certainty or dispensing with self-distrust and fear—perhaps rath- 
er self-distrust increasing with increasing trust in God—we can 
yet come to a humble and serene assurance, based on the divine 
firmness of our hope. 

Hope, it is true, however firm, is not the possession of what we 
hope. However certain our trust in the final gift, that gift is still 
to come. Hope is, as it were, the anticipated possession of a still 
absent thing. For that reason it cannot have the same absolute 





24 Ibid., n. 804. 
25 Cf. ibid., n. 806. 
26 Cf. Van Noort, op. cit., n. 45, note. 
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certainty as actual possession. The future attainment of what we 
hope for may be certain; to our minds it always leaves open a 
possibility of missing the goal. This possibility, however, does not 
prevent divine hope from being certain and firm. For possibility 
is not the same as probability, and when grace becomes a sec- 
ond nature, the firmness of our hope practically excludes such 
probability. It is then as certain as the anticipation of a future 
event which is sure to come can ever be. The certainty of our 
hope, then, amounts to a moral certainty of our final persever- 


ance, a certainty that is based, not on our steadiness, but on God’s 
fidelity. 


PRAYER For FINAL PERSEVERANCE 


We can still enhance that certainty by prayer. Through prayer, 
theologians commonly teach following St. Augustine, we can ob- 
tain the gift of final perseverance.*’ After all that has been said 
above, it is not difficult to see why this should be so. God, who 
gave sanctifying grace, means to keep the just in the state of grace 
till the end; that is why He offers them the abundant help of 
actual grace which enables them to stay and grow in grace. Prayer 
for perseverance expresses our desire to respond to this divine 
good pleasure. By it we ask for help not to be unfaithful to grace 
during our earthly pilgrimage, particularly at the last decisive 
moment when the journey comes to a close. In such prayer the 
divine will and our own meet. How could the providence of God, 
who takes into account the prayer of His children as one of the 
“second causes” by which He carries into effect His design on 
their behalf,** fail to answer a prayer which only asks for what 
He Himself wishes? If ever the impetratory power of prayer 
should be apt to “move” the divine mercy and liberality, then 
certainly it will be here, in the best possible setting for its ef- 
fectiveness. As for the subjective result of prayer, which prepares 
and disposes those who pray to receive and accept the divine fa- 
vors, prayers for final perseverance involve an ideal preparedness. 
They express our complete dependence on God for the final gift 


*7 De dono perseverantiae, VI, 10; Rouet de Journel, of. cit., n. 1993. 
28 Cf. Summa theol., IIa Ilae, q. 83, a. 2. 
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that does not lie in our own power, together with our desire— 
and this, if sincere, cannot fail to arouse and keep up our care 
and effort to do what in us lies. 

If then it can be said in a true sense that prayer is always heard, 
if not in the precise manner we ask then in a way God knows to 
be better, then we may firmly believe that prayer for final perse- 
verance will not pass unheard. Can there be any greater divine 
favor than the great gift of perseverance? ** If only we do not 
neglect the cooperation grace expects, we may be sure that God 
will not fail to grant what He alone can give. 


PRACTICAL ATTITUDE 


The practical attitude commanded by this teaching of our faith 
and theology now appears in its complex unity. It must unite 
the self-distrust and watchfulness demanded by the basic inse- 
curity that is necessarily inherent in our pilgrim state with the 
serenity and peace of that most firm hope which God’s gifts and 
promises fully justify. The former must forestall undue presump- 
tion or a false sense of security—we know we have been reborn in 
the hope of the glory, but not yet in the glory itself. The latter 
excludes unreasonable and too human anxiety and fear, which 
result from losing sight of the Rock of our trust: God’s love will 
achieve what He has begun. And because God’s love and fidelity 
are incomparably more powerful than human frailty is liable to 
failure, to act with the unshaken confidence that He will grant 
the great gift of final perseverance is in conformity with what our 
faith teaches. A Kempis’ advice, which prompted all these con- 
siderations, is, in fact, grounded in sound Catholic doctrine. 





“9 Cf. Denzinger, nn. 806 and 826. 











The Mystery of Disease 


Benoit Lavaud, O.P. 


N EVERY age and in every part of the world man has been 
I subject to disease. But the diseases are not always and every- 
where the same; they vary in form, in violence, and in contagion; 
they move from one place to another, at times’annihilating pros- 
perous cities and causing the retrogression or even the disappear- 
ance of flourishing civilizations. Individuals and society direct 
and change their destiny; the elements themselves and also the 
germs which are the enemies of human health undergo changes. 
Man exercises an influence over them by his kind of life, his man- 
ner of dressing, of eating, of housing, of entertainment; by his 
economic regime of work and production, his customs, his travels, 
his wars, his conquests, his social and political revolutions, his 
scientific discoveries; by his forms of culture, his feelings, his 
philosophical doctrines, his beliefs, and his superstitions. We are 
relatively well acquainted with the important diseases of prehis- 
toric times and of the great historic epochs in the different parts 
of the inhabited world. But we are not interested here in these 
aspects of disease. We shall consider it strictly from the theol- 
ogical point of view, in the light of the truths of the Christian 
faith. 

Theology treats not only of God Himself but also of creatures 
in their relationship to Him as seen in the light of revelation and 
of faith. For all things, and especially man, have besides their own 
immediate mysteries, which the various sciences try to solve, a 
mystery of a deeper and a higher order, a mystery properly divine 
with which sacred theology is directly concerned. That is especi- 
ally true of those great tragic realities which do not concern man 
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alone but which enter in great part into his destiny, namely, sick- 
ness and suffering—and death, which has its preparation in the 
onset of disease and which puts an end to our earthly pains only 
by removing us from the face of the earth and from this world’s 
stage. 


SICKNESS, A MYSTERY 


Disease and suffering, though natural to the human body, are, 
nevertheless, a mystery-—a labyrinth of mysteries in the sense that 
the causes and the progress of many physical evils still remain 
hidden. Moreover, we may yet seek for a long time efficacious 
remedies for some of these diseases. But to go straight to the heart 
of the matter, without stopping at an intermediate plane which is 
purely philosophical, sickness is a theological mystery. In divine 
revelation and in theology we learn the final cause for its being. 
There alone, beyond the proximate scientific explanations already 
known or yet to be discovered, beyond the views, penetrating 
though they be, of the philosopher reflecting on the state of hu- 
manity, we learn the meaning and the place of disease in the 
divine plan. This mystery and its solution are independent of 
progress and the present splendid accomplishments of the medical 
sciences and the art of healing. 

Neither the medical students who make new discoveries nor 
the doctors who use them will ever be able to strike out death or 
to produce life except as it is brought about by nature. Nor will 
they be able to prolong beyond a certain limit the average span of 
human existence here below. I'am fully aware of the effective 
battle against children’s diseases, of the decrease in infant mortal- 
ity and of the success of certain surgery which gives to dying ba- 
bies, who could not otherwise survive, the chance to live long 
lives. I wish to emphasize that we cannot postpone the end of 
human life indefinitely. ‘There is a limit to the vitality which 
continually directs the replacement of dying or dead cells with 
new cells. We shall never succeed in rejuvenating for good the 
old organs (the great Voronov himself died); nor shall we suc- 
ceed in defending even the healthiest bodies against the wear and 
tear and breakdown of age. For all time to come we shall groan 
with the author of Ecclesiasticus: “The days of man are at most 
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a hundred years,” ! and with the Psalmist who seemingly forgets 
the occasional centenarians: “The total length of our years is 
seventy, and in extreme cases, eighty years. And the greatest part 
of these is labor and pain.” ? 

Without being too skeptical or pessimistic I may say that I do 
not believe that we shall ever discover all the secrets of anatomy, 
of physiology, and of human pathology. Nor do I believe that we 
shall ever find the specific remedies for all the diseases now 
known. But let us imagine a possible, far-distant future, wherein 
we shall succeed in establishing and in making available to the 
generality of doctors, the etiology, the symptomatology, and the 
therapeutics of all the diseases from which human beings suffer. 
Let us suppose a marvelous progress in the art of surgery—such a 
perfect specialization and such a perfect harmony among the 
various departments that there would no longer be any of the 
dangers and inconveniences which exist in the present state of 
science and in the present organization of hospital and medical 
services. Let us assume that we have already accomplished an im- 
mense progress in the preventive battle against diseases, in hy- 
giene, physical culture, and so forth. Then, let us imagine an 
analagous progress in the art of healing: fresh-air cures, mineral 
and thermal water cures, sun, or mountain altitude cures. Let us 
suppose that all the most reasonable aspirations of the most dar- 
ing scholars have been attained. Let us consider all these achieve- 
ments generalized in their applications, to the point of extending 
to all the countries of the world, and in each country to all the 
districts, even to the most remote villages—even then sickness 
and death would not have disappeared. Human life, always un- 
certain and threatened with evils, would still have to come to an 
end. Even were all the above-mentioned achievements to be real- 
ized, life must always wage a losing battle against the evils which 
await it and which defeat it so swiftly. In fact, this very progress 
might exact an unexpected toll of lives, and might even bring 
about new troubles not yet suspected; for we know very well that 
every medal has a reverse side and so here, too, we must: consider 
the dark side of the picture. 


1 Ecclus. 18:8. 2 Ps. 89:10. 
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Only at the general resurrection will the body be endowed with 
immortality and impassibility. Here on earth sickness will ever be 
the lot of man and will be for him a source of distressing prob- 
lems. The spiritual theological mystery of suffering, that very im- 
portant element of the whole mystery of humanity, will never be 
eliminated. The inevitable menace of physical evils (even if they 
change form and diminish in number) and the necessity of sub- 
mitting to them till art and science will triumph over them will 
continue to call forth definite conclusions about life on the part 
of the sick and those who care for them. The spirituality peculi- 
arly proper to the sick, to doctors, surgeons, and their aids, will 
not be substantially different in the future when they will be 
fighting with more success than they do today against disease and 
its ravages. 

The principle from which this spirituality arises and which we 
would like to explain in these pages may be expressed thus: sick- 
ness, like death, in itself is natural to man. God, however, be- 
stowed upon Adam certain preternatural gifts which would have 
preserved him from these evils. It is, then, as a result of and as a 
punishment for Adam’s sin that he lost these gifts for himself and 
his descendants and that sickness and death made their entrance 
into the world. 

In the order of the Incarnation of the Word and of the re- 
demption by Christ, who was not subject to disease in His own 
body but who died on the Cross, the sickness which must be en- 
dured by men shares in the same mystery of Christ and His Cross. 
It becomes an occasion and means of sanctity, a germ of eternal 
glory for the immortal soul and, at the end of time, for the risen 
human body. The sick, the doctors and all who aid them in 
battling against disease, enter together, under the mantle of Chris- 
tian grace, into a mystery where their relations are transfigured: 
the sufferings and patience of the former and the labor and re- 
search of the latter. 

These principles have a worthwhile meaning for everybody and 
all may apply them, for those who are well and healthy today may 
be among the ailing tomorrow. Those who fight disease in others 
are not themselves immune. We have a maxim: “Physician, heal 
thyself.” 
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SICKNESS AND THE STATE OF PURE NATURE 


Man is neither angel nor beast, neither pure spirit nor pure an- 
imal, but an animal endowed with discursive intellect, composed 
of body and spiritual soul, and naturally mortal because all phy- 
sical composition is susceptible to dissolution. The body and the 
soul which vivifies it can be separated. Indeed, they cannot, save 
by a miracle, put off this separation when the appointed day 
arrives. 

Death is, therefore, natural to man as it is to the brute—with 
this difference, that while the principle of life in the animal can- 
not exist outside the composite which is the animal itself, the ra- 
tional soul which is the principle of life of the human being is by 
its very nature immortal and incorruptible, since it is spiritual. 
Hence it can exist as a pure spirit completely separated from the 
human body. 


What is man that Thou art mindful of him 
Or the son of man that Thou visitest him? 


Thou hast made him a little less than the angels, 
Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor; 


And hast set him over the works of Thy hands, 
Thou hast subjected all things under his feet.* 


Disease and infirmity, the heralds of death, are not natural to 
the human organism in the same sense as are health, energy, and 
strength. It would not be contrary to nature were every man to 
be healthy up to extreme old age, were he to resist all the in- 
clemencies of the weather, were his organs and limbs to function 
in perfect harmony at all times, and were he to escape every hurt 
and wound. Such a state, however, is above and beyond the pos- 
sibilities of nature—it is preternatural. If man had been created 
and had remained in the state which, in theology, is spoken of as 
the state of pure nature, that is to say, if he had not been merci- 
fully raised to the supernatural order, he would doubtless have 
experienced, with some accidental differences, the physical miser- 
ies from which he suffers today. There would have been some 





3 Ps. 8:5-8. 
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strong, healthy children, and some imperfect and deformed chil- 
dren; there would have been some sturdy men while others would 
have been puny, sickly, ailing, diseased, and incurable. This con- 
dition would have been the necessary consequence of man’s dual 
nature as a corporeal and spiritual substance; the product of the 
various conditions of his life, surrounded as he is by the elements 
and the physical forces of nature each subject to their own laws; 
the effect of his living as he does amongst other rival or hostile 
living beings; the result of the abuse of man’s freedom. 


Man is even more exposed to physical evil than are the animals 
who are guided by their instinct. Although the human mind is 
superior to the animal instinct and of a different order, although 
it can know the universe and can understand intelligible dis- 
course, and although it is capable of discoveries which illimitably 
multiply the strength of man’s limbs and the skill of his fingers, 
it is, nevertheless, liable to err. The other spiritual faculty, the 
will, which receives motivation from the intellect and ought to be 
guided by it, is often led astray by it and becomes attached to a 
good that is not commendable. Man can choose evil and can sin, 
because his will in this life is not necessitated by any particular 
good, not even by the Sovereign Good, since he does not see Him 
face to face. He is capable of error and excess, of the bad use of 
his talents, of unruly actions which overpower him and throw his 
whole being into confusion. He may weaken or corrupt his en- 
ergies, among others his procreative powers, and may expose his 
offspring to the same afflictions. Man—unjust, severe, miserly, 
ambitious man—can press other men; he can enslave them (and 
there are many forms of slavery); he can require them to do ex- 
hausting labor or submit them to living conditions so difficult that 
their own health as well as that of their children will be jeop- 
ardized. 

So, in the state of pure nature, weak and sinful man would have 
experienced disease and pain. He would have had to seek labori- 
ously the remedies for these evils and apply them with varying 
success. The infirm would have had to practice the natural and 
acquired virtues of patience and long-suffering and would have 
had to merit by suffering, as healthy men would have merited by 
working, the natural happiness available after death to the sep- 
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arated soul waiting to rejoin its body through the resurrection— 
all this on the supposition that it would, in fact, have pleased 
divine Providence to procure such happiness for a human race 
not destined to share in the divine life. 


SICKNESS AND THE STATE OF INNOCENCE 


The state of pure nature, though perfectly conceivable and 
realizable (had it pleased God) never existed. (The heresy of 
Baius and the Jansenists who deny the possibility of such a state 
has been condemned.) Man never has been nor ever will be in 
the state of pure nature. By a sovereignly gratuitous liberality 
God has placed him in a state superior to the exigencies and the 
efficacious desires not only of human nature but of all created 
nature, even of the highest angel. Although man is inferior to 
the humblest of pure spirits, the object of his intellect (like that 
of the angels), extends by nature to every being and to every 
good, to the Source of being, the Sovereign Good. His soul, there- 
fore, is capable of being raised by the omnipotence of its Creator 
to a life of supernatural knowledge and love. God can render the 
soul capable of operations similar to His contemplation of Him- 
self. Man by nature is the servant of God; but God can make him 
His friend, His son, sharing His own nature and His intimate life. 
This participation in the divine life is the very definition of grace, 
the brightness of which is eternal glory, where all obstacles are 
withdrawn in the beatific vision and ecstatic love of the triune 
God. The human soul, like the angel, may be divinized, deified in 
a union of love, without ever ceasing to be a creature or losing its 
identity in God. It has pleased the infinitely generous Creator to 
divinize it, to deify it thus. The science of anthropology, still full 
of hypotheses and uncertainty, does not know the real state of the 
first man, but revelation teaches that it is a state of grace and that 
his destiny is one of glory.* 





4 The Catholic Faith teaches that man has been raised to the supernatural or- 
der of grace. The common opinion of theologians is that he was created in this 
state and not raised to it after the Fall. Some, however, have thought that, lav- 
ished at first with gratuitous preternatural gifts, he was only later raised to grace 
or to the supernatural life properly so-called. 
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This promotion of lowly human nature to the sublime super- 
natural and divine life brought with it the gifts which theology 
calls the preternatural gifts of integrity. Man in his state of inno- 
cence, a friend of God, could, by eating of the fruit of the tree of 
life (regardless of the way in which we explain the nature of this 
tree and its fruit), be exempt from death; and he could escape, 
not only for a time, but indefinitely, the law of old age and de- 
crepitude, as well as disease and suffering. He could merit glory 
without painful trials, simply by the loyalty of obedience and 
love. St. Augustine says: ‘““Man was living in Paradise without a 
care and it depended upon him whether or not he would live 
thus always. He had merely to stretch out his hand for food and 
drink in order to ward off hunger and thirst; the tree of life 
sheltered him from the ravages of old age. There was no corrup- 
tion in his body nor were his senses afflicted by cruel pain because 
of any corruption in them. He had no need to fear internal dis- 
eases nor external wounds. Perfect health was in his flesh, su- 
preme peace reigned in his soul.” > Woman would have delivered 
her child without pain and the child would have come forth from 
her womb without effort, as a ripe fruit detaches itself from the 
stem.® Birth to the life of nature would have been, at the same 
time, birth to the supernatural life of grace. 

Doubtless, man in his state of innocence would have had to 
work. The Book of Genesis relates that God placed Adam in 
Paradise that he might work in it and take care of it. But this 
work would have entailed no suffering or trouble whatsoever. It 
would have seemed very much like play because of its joyous 
spirit, its gaiety, and its ease, and the rewards would have been 
magnificent. We can imagine that this labor would have resulted 
in a healthy fatigue which would require a renewal of spent en- 





5 De civ. Dei, XIV, 26; PL, 41, 434. 


5 By what means would God have preserved innocent man from all pain, from 
all physical evils both internal and external? How, in particular, would he have 
spared woman the labor of childbirth, since the very structure of her physical 
body, which has not changed, must render her delivery more or less painful? We 
do not know the answer and it matters little. According to St. Augustine in his 
controversial writings with the Pelagian, Julien d’Eclane, the joyous and easy 
deliveries of some privileged women suffice to indicate that they would have been 
normal in a different state of humanity. (Cf. the author’s “Toward a Theology of 
Woman,” The Thomist, II [1940], 4.) 
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ergies; but nothing would have been easier for the perfect man, 
living in a favorable and productive climate, than to repair his 
strength and maintain a supple and youthful vigor. Meanwhile 
he would not have needed to fear any of the accidents or evils 
which so often vanquish man in his fallen state. ‘The inventive 
mind of the workingman would have accomplished wonders. Man 
in that happy state would have ruled, beautified, and transformed 
the earth; by his work he would have imprinted on it his own im- 
age made to the likeness of God. All that the best minds and the 
most skilled hands have achieved up to the present day would 
have been accomplished much sooner and with the greatest ease. 
If man had remained free from sin, the sciences and arts would 
have been developed in a manner incomparably superior to that 
achieved by fallen man. The state of innocence would not have 
excluded a political state; rather, it would have necessitated it. 
The relations between men and nations, however, would not have 
been troubled as they are now by rivalries and long wars. 


If man in the state of innocence would not have been sick nor 
threatened with sickness, it is evident that the sciences, the medi- 
cal and surgical skills, the services of hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions, and the professions ordained to fight against disease 
would have had no reason for existing. A healthy and vigorous 
human being of this type would not have had to prevent, check, 
or repair the ravages of diseases, wounds, or their scars; nor would 
he have had to suffer the discomforts of convalescence. This type 
of man would not have been charged with the care of convalescing 
patients, nor would he have had the burden of comforting and 
relieving the pains of the victims of disease. 


SICKNESS AND THE STATE OF FALLEN NATURE 


The Bible story of the Fall manifestly comprises some symbolic 
elements, but the facts imposed by faith are: the temptation by 
the fallen angel, the sin of Eve, and that of Adam. The exact pur- 
port of the violated precept matters little. It is not necessary, 
under pain of heresy, to understand literally “the fruit of the 
tree.” The sin of the first parents was, above all, a sin of pride, of 
insubordination to the infinitely wise will of the Creator; they 
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sinned through pride by willing to be as gods, determining by 
themselves and for themselves what is good and what is evil. The 
sin of our first parents deprived them of supernatural grace and 
the gift of integrity which had been transmitted with grace as 
the dowry of nature. As a result of Adam’s sin man is born de- 
spoiled of all the gratuitous gifts which were to have been his 
heritage if the first man had remained faithful. Human nature is 
now subject to sickness and want, the exemption from which was 
an effect of grace, a privilege of innocence. These natural miser- 
ies, then, are the result and the punishment of sin, for man 
would have been exempt from them had he not sinned. The im- 
perfections and the limitations of human nature assume the char- 
acter of punishments, which would not have been the case for a 
humanity not raised to grace and not fallen from that height but 
left in the order of nature and preserved innocent in that state. 

In the divine sentence pronounced against Adam and Eve, 
sickness, suffering, and distress are not expressly mentioned, but 
they are implied in the threat of death accompanying the com- 
mandment which was given to Adam and Eve. They are again 
implicitly announced in God’s words to Adam: “The earth is 
cursed because of you; with painful labor shalt thou earn thy 
bread all the days of thy life. Thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herbs of the earth. In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread till thou return to the 
earth out of which thou wast taken: for dust thou art and into 
dust shalt thou return.” * Man does indeed incur a great many 
evils in his hard labor to draw from the earth, so often rebellious 
and unyielding, all that he needs for his life. In general, his hard- 
ships are a struggle against the elements; or they may arise from 
actual working conditions which are rendered more unhealthy, 
more calamitous, and less fruitful through the injustices of others 
who have become oppressors through pride, avarice, and self-love 
or through doctrinal errors in economics. 

‘To the woman were announced explicitly, as the chastisement 
proper to her sex, the sufferings, the sorrows, and the discomforts 
preceding the wonderful joys of motherhood, and, we might say, 
all the ailments specifically feminine. “I shall multiply thy sor- 





7Gen. 3:17-19. 
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rows and thy conceptions. In sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren... .” § Here is the implicit announcement of the future field 
of the sciences of gynecology and obstetrics. 

Echoing a mighty tradition, St. Thomas holds that, in conse- 
quence of original sin, our human nature continues down through 
generations, wounded with a fourfold wound: ignorance of the 
mind or the difficulty of attaining truth; malice in the will or a 
tendency to evil; the weakness of the irascible sense appetite; and 
the lust of the concupiscible sense appetite. How often these 
tendencies to error and to moral evil drag man to degradation, to 
faults and crimes which, as immediate or remote consequences, 
impair the mental or physical health of the sinner, of the accom- 
plices, of the victims, and of their offspring through heredity. 

All the causes capable of weakening and disturbing the func- 
tions of the human body which would have operated in the state 
of nature and which were checked, neutralized, or prevented in 
the state of original justice and innocence were, so to speak, set 
free or unchained by the first sin and all the innumerable, fright- 
ful sins which have resulted or will result till the end of the world. 

Therefore it is sin which, in making man lose the gratuitous 
gifts which preserved him from death, sickness, and pain, has 
given to reasearch studies and to medical sciences their object or 
at least their practical urgency. Sin has necessitated these institu- 
tions which are devoted, immediately or ultimately, to the knowl- 
edge, discovery, prevention, and cure of our physical and mental 
maladies. In the last analysis, it is sin which has rendered indis- 
pensable surgery and the skills which are its handmaids: asepsis, 
anesthesia, and the like. 


DISEASE AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Immediately after original sin God promised a Redeemer to 
fallen man. In the fullness of time the Redeemer came. His name 
is Jesus. The Incarnate Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth, to give to all who receive Him the 
power to become the sons of God. His passion redeems us, re- 
establishes us in grace, and the divine friendship gives back to us 
the right to glory. 


8 Ibid., v. 16. 
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Christ was not subject to disease, although it might seem that 
He would have been according to the prophecy which Isaias made 
concerning Him several centuries before He appeared: “A man 
of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity. . . . Surely He hath 
borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows! And we have 
thought Him as it were a leper, and as one struck by God and 
afflicted.” ® 

The prophet speaks here of Christ’s sorrow for our sins. Our 
Lord would be as a leper to expiate for our spiritual leprosy; He 
would heal us and purify us in the blood of the Cross; and in a 
few cases He would, if absolutely necessary, cure physical evils 
miraculously without taking them upon Himself. We are not 
to understand, however, that He had to experience these infirm- 
ities in His own flesh and in this way to deliver us from them. 
The authors of the life of Christ have all noted this. In a chapter 
of his beautiful book, Jesus Christ, Karl Adam, in describing the 
physical features of the Son of Mary, stressed His bodily and men- 
tal health and His resistance and endurance of fatigue. Yet, ac- 
cording to St. John, He was not immune to weariness since He 
sat down near the well of Jacob, worn out with fatigue. 

St. Thomas explains that Christ assumed human weaknesses in 
view of satisfying for the human race, a role, for which He needed 
the perfection of knowledge and of grace. He ought, then, to 
have assumed only those weaknesses and infirmities that are not 
opposed to the perfection of knowledge and of grace. It was not 
fitting for Him to assume, for example, ignorance, the inclina- 
tion to evil, and difficulty in doing good. 

Again, there are weaknesses that do not commonly afflict hu- 
man nature absolutely by reason of the sin of our first parents 
but which afflict certain men as a result of particular causes. Ex- 
amples of such defects are leprosy, epilepsy, and others of like 
nature. These diseases may arise from extravagant, immoderate 
living, or they may proceed from a defect in body formation. 
Since Christ’s body was conceived by the Holy Ghost and His 
life knew no immoderation, diseases of this kind may not be at- 
tributed to Him. 

There is a third type of weakness which is common to all men 


9TIsa. 53:3-4. 
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as a result of the sin of our father Adam: death, hunger, thirst, 
and other sufferings of this kind. Christ assumed all these latter 
weaknesses including the fatigue of which we spoke.!° 


SICKNESS, AN OCCASION OF MIRACLES 


As Isaias had foretold, Jesus performed many miraculous cures 
in the days of His sojourn on earth during His public life. The 
Gospels recount in detail the cures of lepers, the blind, the deaf, 
the dumb, the lame, the paralytics, persons ill with fever, women 
suffering from an issue of blood, and persons possessed. St. Mark 
says: “And when it was evening, after sunset, they brought to Him 
all that were ill and that were possessed with devils. And all the 
city was gathered together at the door. And He healed many that 
were troubled with divers diseases.” '' And St. Matthew relates: 
“And all that were sick He healed: that it might be fulfilled, 
which was spoken by the prophet Isaias, saying: ‘He took our 
infirmities and bore our diseases.’ ”’ 17 Our Lord gives the gift of 
healing to His priests. St. Mark says of the apostles who were sent 
on missions by Jesus: ““They anointed with oil many that were 
sick and healed them.” 1* And he relates the words of the risen 
Master foretelling the miracles which would accompany those 
who believed: “They shall lay their hands upon the sick and they 
shall recover.” 14 The Acts relate the accomplishment of the 
prophecy: “And there came also together to Jerusalem a multi- 
tude out of the neighboring cities, bringing sick persons and such 
as were troubled with unclean spirits, who were all healed.” © 

The gift of miraculous cures is one of the charisms of the Spir 
it which will always exist in the Church and will shine re- 
splendent in certain chosen friends of God. Miracles of cures 
have been worked by the prayers of the saints during their life- 
time and through their intercession after their death. The shrines 
of the Virgin, Queen of the saints, are the specially favored places 
for such miraculous cures. 

Miracles, indeed, are required by the Church of those servants 


10 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 15, a. 4. 13 Mark 6:13. 
11 Mark 1:32-34. 14 Mark 16:18. 
12 Matt. 8:16 f. 15 Acts 5:16. 
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of God whose canonization process has been introduced. Only 
then can she proclaim their sanctity. During His public ministry 
Jesus Christ cured only the sick who approached Him or were 
brought to Him or those whom He was entreated to cure at a dis- 
tance. This He did in the villages of Galilee, Samaria, Judea, and 
in the district near Tyre and Sidon. In short, He performed these 
miracles within a space of three years in a small corner of the 
vast universe. He gave back health and strength to a few infirm 
bodies in order to prove the truth of His message and in order to 
cure these and all other men from the leprosy of sin. 

In the long history of the Church prodigious cures are rare, even 
if we accept all those which legends accredit to their heroes. ‘The 
duly attested miraculous cures worked by certain saints during 
their lifetime or after their death may seem numerous; but the 
sick thus cured are but a small minority of the vast multitude 
suffering from infirmities. 

It was not in the divine plan of salvation to restore the gifts of 
integrity and to make universal health the bait for world-wide 
conversion. Disease and death, brought about by sin, must, in the 
divine plan of providence, become for the sick an occasion of 
patience and acceptance, of abandonment and reparation. Doc- 
tors who have not the gift of miracles look upon disease as the 
enemy they must vanquish by patient efforts and which they must 
defer by the progress of art and science. Sick people should be the 
object of their devotion and their merciful charity. 

The law of superabundance in redemption wills that the liv- 
ing members of the mystical body of which Christ is the Head 
should have a share in His sufferings for their salvation and that 
of their brethren. Cajetan, an inspired disciple of St. TThomas,*® 
says that suffering and sickness, which are by their nature suited 
to unite Christians to the Man of Sorrows, have been divinized by 
Christ. Suffering and sickness in the divine plan are ordained 
to the same ends as the Cross of Christ. Christ divinized suffering, 
as Pascal says, not by enduring every pain, but by suffering “in 
His agony the sufferings which He took upon Himself” and “in 
His passion the torments which men inflicted on Him.” 

Although all physical infirmities can be traced to original sin 


16 Comm. in Summa theol., III, q. 46, a. 5, n. IV. 
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and some, likewise, are punishments for actual sins, it is none the 
less true that the most innocent, the most fervent, and the dear- 
est friends of God have been visited with the trials of sickness. 
Indeed, they often suffer more than others. Great sinners some- 
times enjoy excellent health and a seemingly inexhaustible en- 
ergy which, sad to say, they tirelessly employ in offending God. 
We must beware, therefore, of the pharasaical tendency to estab- 
lish too narrow a bond between sin and the sufferings of men on 
the one hand, and the physical cure and forgiveness of sin on the 
other. Rather, we must be content with the general relationship 
between sin and suffering. Sin brought death and suffering into 
the world, but the physical and mental anguish and the pains of 
death are not necessarily proportioned to the number and gravity 
of each one’s personal faults or the sins of his ancestors. Very often 
the contrary is true. A holy man whose ancestors and parents were 
healthy and God-fearing people may become ill and suffer for a 
long time from severe infirmities. A stricken body, shattered in 
health and afflicted in almost all its members, may be vivified by 
a soul transformed and lost in God. Such a person may be sancti- 
fied by patience and long-suffering and by supporting the incur- 
able evils which afflict him. 

Thus it is undeniable that physical evil, natural in itself, is 
for man (like work, in so far as it is laborious and painful) the 
result of original sin. This truth has its counterpart in the fact, 
nonetheless incontestable, that suffering and sickness are often 
the effect of heroic fidelity to the holiest tasks, human and divine, 
and of the limitless generosity with which persons devote them- 
selves to them: sicknesses due to hard work carried on over a long 
period of years in inhuman conditions; injuries contracted in the 
course of scientific research; or wounds and illnesses which result 
from fighting for country, from privations suffered in prisons, or 
from famine, a frequent consequence of war. Then again, there 
are weaknesses resulting from mortifications, the imprudence of 
which is excused because of the love motivating them, and loss 
of health in the accomplishment of works of the apostolate. Con- 
sider the many doctors who have contracted deadly germs in lav- 
ishing their care upon persons afflicted with contagious diseases. 
Think also of the many missionaries who, while seeking to win 
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souls to Christ, exposed themselves to the worst plagues and in 
many instances became victims of them. For examples of such 
heroism we may look back as far as St. Paul, who was often 
brought to the brink of the grave by terrible attacks of fever in 
his travels through unhealthy regions. In our own day we see 
Father Damien, apostle of the lepers, who finally became a leper 
himself. 

Sickness and suffering are sometimes the concomitant effect of 
the action of God working in souls with a seeming haste and im- 
patience, and overwhelming them with gifts so powerful that they 
are consumed and spent. The body, that outer shell of the soul, 
is burned with a flame, sometimes tiny, at other times very great. 
Several spiritual masters have noted a sort of incompatibility be- 
tween great graces and mystical favors and a strong, vigorous 
body. Flourishing health during the long life of so great a con- 
templative as the Ursuline sister, Marie of the Incarnation, is, per- 
haps, only one shining exception in the history of spirituality. The 
motto of the ancients, “a sound mind in a sound body,’ denotes 
ordinary prudence.’* According to Christian wisdom or the folly 
of the Cross, the soul that wishes to rise to sanctity ought not to 


insist too strongly on the health of the body, although it is an 
exaggeration to say that sickness is the normal state of the Chris- 
tian. 


SUMMARY 


The thought of the preceding paragraphs may be summarized 
by looking at a scene in the lifé of Jesus where He refused to 
attribute an affliction from birth to any particular sin in the man, 
and then led his audience to consider the ends for which God 
permits infirmities, whether acquired or existing from birth. To 
those who inquired about the man born blind: “Who has sinned, 
this man or his parents?” Jesus answered: “Neither he nor his 
parents, but that the works of God should be made manifest in 
ram.” 9 


17 This is not an anti-Christian motto, but it is not the highest Christian 
ideal. 


18 John 9:3. 
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These words of the Savior are of universal significance, and the 
Gospels taken as a whole cleared up the scandal which had al- 
ready in part been dispelled by the Book of Job in the Old Test- 
ament. The Cross of Christ was the final word. As the providential 
benefits of the sun and the rain are enjoyed by all, so also do 
physical evils befall the just and the sinners, the good and the bad. 
It may happen that for a long time sinners are spared every pain 
or trouble while the children of God, those whose wills are in 
perfect accord with that of their heavenly Father, are thrown to 
the earth and devoured as prey. These ways of divine providence 
do not astonish us if we keep our gaze fixed on the crucifix. 

By punishing certain sins with physical evils God invites the 
sinner to quit his sins and to lament them, not on account of this 
evil which mercifully chastises, but for the more profound reason 
that sin offends His love. In this way sickness can be the road that 
leads to conversion. In granting to great sinners the gift of pros- 
perous health, God is giving them reason to fear that He is aban- 
doning them, and by letting them grow hard in their crimes Hi: 
justice is beginning in this way to punish them. By permitting 
the causes of physical evils to act with more violence on His 
friends, and by allowing them to be humbled by the trials of sick- 
ness, God is inviting them to bear this affliction as His Son bore 
the Cross and, according to the words of St. Paul: “to fill up in 
their flesh those things that are wanting to the sufferings of Christ, 
for His Body which is the Church.” ” 

Sickness is, in the intentions of the Savior, either the means of 
personal purification, of expiation for others, or an aid to the 
apostolate. On a sickbed we learn to detach ourselves from every- 
thing and from self and to belong only to God; there we expiate 
and make satisfaction for others in union with the Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ.” The sufferings of the sick person render him con- 





19 Col. 1:24. See B. Lavaud, Amour et perfection chrétienne, chap. VIII. 


20 We consider here, by preference, these supernatural effects. In the benevolent 
designs of God, a disease—even an incurable one-—which leaves some possibility 
for manual, scientific, or artistic endeavor may be the occasion and the con- 
dition for producing works which would otherwise never have been accomplished 
and which are more precious than those which would have been achieved in 
health. The absolute inability to perform exterior work leaves, however, the 
power for an interior masterpiece: a patient soul. See France Pastorelli, “Servitude 
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formable to Christ, tortured and dying on the Cross, and this 
conformity prepares him for the resurrection and the glory of the 
kingdom. By their sufferings the friends of Christ are permitted 
to make some return to Him, as Blessed Henry Suso so often said, 
for His bitter passion and martyrdom." 

Every sickness and pain depend upon this mystery, even in the 
case of those afflicted people who do not know the mystery of the 
Cross. Since all men are actually or by right members of Christ, 
all human sufferings of body or soul become the sufferings of 
Christ; and when they are not so through the charity of those who 
must bear them, they can be made so, at least, through the char- 
ity of those who care for them. Doctors, surgeons, interns, and the 
whole personnel assisting them should enter into the depth of 
this mystery, and endeavor to see Christ in those who suffer. Every 
human body given up to suffering ought to be looked upon by 
every Christian, but especially by the men and women consecrated 
by their state of life to the care of these infirm bodies, as the body 
of Christ crucified. All who are engaged in caring for the sick 
should nurse them, dress their wounds, and care for them with 
the love that they would employ in dressing the wounds of Christ, 
since according to His teaching it is He whom they serve while 
attending the sick. “I was sick and you visited Me.” 

This view of Christian faith on the mystery of sickness, this 
contemplative regard of the sick and suffering by those profess- 
ional men and women who are fighting disease, will not make them 
unduly combine religion and medicine or awkwardly confuse the 
roles of doctor and spiritual director. Neither will there follow 
from this viewpoint the least relaxation in their ardor to conquer 
and to heal maladies, to assuage pains, to seek and to find new and 
more efficacious remedies to save lives that are threatened. Al- 
though the sick have the duty to maintain patience, the doctor 
has a duty, not only as a professional, but as a human being and 





on 


et grandeur de la maladie,” passim. “Certain afflictions, which, without killing us, 
lead us and keep us in the lower limit of our physical being, render us a double 
service: they reveal to us at one and the same time the intimate dependence and 
the royal independence of our thoughts and our spiritual affections in regard to 
the flesh; they show us how important a certain part of the body is and also 
how unessential it is’ (G. Thibon). 


“1 Cf. Matt. 16:24; Mark 8:34; Luke 9:23. 
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a Christian, to do his best (in keeping with the moral law of 
therapeutics and anesthetics) to heal and relieve his patients in 
the quickest and best way. And the doctor who would let his pa- J 
tients languish in order that they might have a better occasion to 
practice patience and longsuffering would gravely misunderstand 
the Christian inspiration of which we speak. The above-mention- 
ed doctrine will not render less efficient the keen vision, the 
shrewd diagnosis, the skillful treatment, and the swift hand of the | 
surgeon. On the contrary, the physician and the surgeon who will § 
be inspired by this doctrine will receive from it a mysterious in- | 
fluence, the benefits of which their patients will not be slow to 
experience. Thus, the doctors will be better able to resist the 
dangers which are inherent in their task: a deadening of sympathy 
and respect, overfamiliarity, indifference, harshness, and impati- 
ence. Loving their patients with a higher love, they will see them 
each day in a new light. This Christian conception of the pro- 
fessional care of the sick does not mean that doctors must forego 
the lawful fees which are due to them by those for whom they 
sacrifice and consecrate their time, strength, wisdom, studies, and 
labor. Nevertheless, they should be doubly merciful toward the 
poor. They should care for the poverty-stricken as they do for 
the rich and do for them at times more than is ordinarily re- 
quired. To perform these works natural goodness would suffice; 
but the goodness of divine inspiration is infinitely superior and 
has a distinct spiritual significance. 

This treatise seems to be directed especially to doctors. The 
consideration of disease leads one naturally to speak of those 
whose noble profession it is to fight against disease and to com- 
fort and cure the sick. Nevertheless, the views here presented con- 
cern all, since there is scarcely anyone who will not have occasion 
sooner or later to care for a parent ora friend, to visit the sick, 
to try to comfort and compassionate them. No one is exempt 
from sympathizing with those who suffer. It is, therefore, worth- 
while and beneficial to stop and meditate on the theological mys- 
tery of human suffering, to try to discern its place in the divine 
plan, and to consider its providential meaning and efficacy. 
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“What is Truth?” 


John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 


O SOCIETY which claims to be civilized can crucify a man 
N without a reason. No persecution is without its excuses, 
without its empty forms of legal justice, its People’s Courts, its 
appeals to patriotism and to piety. So—the Roman Empire being 
a highly organized society, and the Jews a civilized people— 
Christ, of course, had His day in court. All of the incidents in 
the passion of Christ—all the judicial processes He underwent, 
all the legal forms which cloaked His persecutors’ hate—have 
their parallels and counterparts in the world in which we live. 
None of them, perhaps, so accurately represents the state of mind 
of our own day as the celebrated examination by Pontius Pilate. 

Pilate’s part in the Passion was to assure the outward observance 
of legal impartiality. His it was to determine whether Christ 
could, with sufficient plausibility, be accused of treason. “Are 
you really a king?” he asked. And Christ answered him, “Yes, I 
am a king... but My kingdom is-not of this world.” Pilate was 
moved by this answer to a certain degree of sympathy. Had our 
Lord stopped there, the Roman governor might have acted on his 
first impulse, “I find no fault in this man.” For to Pilate’s ears 
such a statement was not at all offensive; a kingdom “not of this 
world” sounded to him like a castle in the air, hardly likely to 
disturb the: complacent life of the Roman bureaucracy. But 
Christ would not have it that way. He had no intention of leaving 
the world undisturbed, however unworldly His kingdom might 
be, however innocent He might be of political ambitions. “What 
I was born for, what I came into the world for, is to bear witness 
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to the truth. Whoever belongs to the truth, listens to My voice.” 
Pilate, then, lest he be forced to think, took refuge in a show of 
sophistication: “What is truth?” 
wash his hands of Christ, managing at once to abandon Him to 
His Cross and to slough off his own responsibility in case Christ 
should become a hero. 

But Pilate’s hands were not clean. He soiled them indelibly 
with innocent blood in the very act of washing them. A show of 
indifference can be a horrible villany. Pilate by turning his back 
and walking away sent Christ to His death. He was a necessary 
part of the road to Golgotha. 

The problem had been clearly stated: Why was a Christ neces- 
sary? The answer was clearly given: He came to be a witness. “A 
witness,” writes a man who knows what this means, “is a man 


whose life and faith are so completely one that when the chal- | 


lenge comes to step out and testify for his faith, he does so, dis- 
regarding all risks, accepting all consequences.” Christ was a 
witness to the truth; and His testimony was to live and to die for 


the truth. Pilate’s reaction to our Lord’s clear declaration of this f 


hard reality of human life was weak and evasive. It was a refusal 


to admit any real ideal, a rejection of so brutal a fact that faith § 
must change a man’s life, to the extent that he is willing to live f 
by his faith and, if necessary, to die for it. It was not an ignorance f 
of the truth, nor a denial of the truth. It was simply a refusal to 
look at the truth, a refusal to be a witness, a refusal to testify inf 
effort or in blood to any faith which was so real, which demanded f 
so much. It was a closing of the eyes against the light, a non-J 
chalant shrugging off of the consequences of any life which has af 


meaning. 


When Pilate had Christ scourged, the man he asked the crowd§ 


to look upon was a pitiful and majestic incarnation of the con- 
sequences of a living faith. He showed them a witness who hadf 


testified; he pointed to a poignant portrait, in tortured flesh and§ 
flowing blood, of a man devoted to the truth. He might have said 


to them: “Behold the man! Behold the witness! Here is a man 
whose faith has penetrated into his life; here is a man who has 
entered into the world and tried to change it . . . who was foolish} 
enough to translate his ideals into action. This is what it got him. 
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Bring me a basin! I want to wash my hands .. . I'll have no part 
of him. I prefer to forget that he exists.’ 

Pilate’s boorish yawn in the presence of eternal truth was 
typical of the world’s reception of Christ and His mission. He 
found here no abiding city. The world is a large hotel. It has 
room for transient guests only, those who come and go, who have 
no roots—it will admit any stranger, it will receive any traveler, 
anyone in transit. It has room for anyone and anything except 
the truth. It does not like permanence. When the Lady, Mary, 
heavy with the child of her virginal womb, knocked at the door 
of Bethlehem’s inn, there was no room for her. She carried the 
truth within her. Nothing so enduring could be admitted among 
men. ‘Throughout His life, Christ ‘had not whereon to lay His 
head.”” Other men before Him had come to tell the truth; He 
said, “I am the truth.” In a world of innkeepers, there was no 
place for a man like this. 

The way of the Cross and its bloody climax at the Place of the 
Skull, injects no new note into the life of Christ. Men had always 
refused to embrace the truth, refused even to consider its exist- 
ence. The crucifixion was merely their last and most violent re- 
jection, their final panicky effort, their ultimate expulsion of 
truth from their lives. 

We are not clean of the blood of our Savior any more than the 
man who sat on the judgment seat in the High Place. We cannot 
wash these stains from our hands. We do not have to drive the 
nails into hands outstretched on a wooden cross; we do not have 
to swing the lash which lacerates a bloody back; we can share the 


| responsibility more quietly, less spectacularly, by simply closing 


our eyes. If the world is in flames and we look the other way, if 
we have a faith and do not live it, if we refuse to face the fact that 
truth is real—tthen we, too, share the shameful blame with Pilate 
and the rest for the passion Christ suffered on the first Good 
Friday. 





Christ, our Lord, was born and came into the world to bear 
witness to the truth. He is rejected by the world, and cruelly cru- 
cified upon its Cross because of this. We who bear His name as 
Christians belong by right and by obligation among those who 
must testify to His truth. We cannot refuse to face the issue, we 
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cannot refuse to be witnesses to that truth nor close our eyes to 
His enduring principles. To escape belonging to the host of mod- 
ern Pilates, we must dash his hand basin to the ground and refuse 
to dissimulate the issue. Our place is with Him, on the hill, upon 
the Cross, where we must take our part in His last agonizing 
testimony. It means living as He did, a vagabond without a home, 
and dying as He did, a derelict upon a tree. But it is the price 
of being a faithful witness. 


DEVOTION TO PRINCIPLE 


Christ was the Word of God, the incarnation of divine truth. 
Now, truth is a powerful and disturbing force. It is eternal and 
inflexible and admits no compromise; it is dynamic and alive and 
demands translation into action. A man who lives by the truth 
is embarrassing to those around him. He never asks of any action, 
“Will it be successful?” but, “Ought it to be done?” He doesn’t 
ask, “Will it work?” but only, “Is it right?’’ He is a man who gets 
precious little sympathy from his fellows. When a mother’s life 
can be saved by killing her infant, we dislike being reminded that 
the end does not justify the means. When a war can be won by 
causing panic in populated cities, we prefer not to be reminded 
that it is wrong to bomb non-combatants. Principle is all right 
when it suits the exigencies of the moment, but when a person 
insists on applying it in all circumstances he makes himself un- 
popular. Some are weak and some are malicious; some are hard- 
headed pragmatists and some are simply unthinking. But few are 
devoted to unbending principle. 


Christ represented the most adamant of inflexible principles; 
He represented truth. What is more, He proposed that this truth 
change the world. Reaction to Him was about what might have 
been expected. And we find among the dramatis personae of the 
Passion, men with every kind of cowardice, every kind of weak- 
kneed compromise, to which human clay is heir. 

In a corner of the High Priest’s garden stands a man; in uneasy 
anonymity he warms himself at the soldiers’ fire. He is Peter, the 
fisherman of Galilee, the chief of the apostles. He is devoted to 
Christ, of course—devoted enough, at any rate, to risk the dis- 
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comfort of a chilly wind and a timid approach to the outer rim 
of the scene of activity. Inside, his heart is cold with fear; and the 
fire is meager comfort for this. He loves the truth, but he is afraid 
that any moment the truth may become dangerous—for himself. 
A girl approaches and looks at him with the easy familiarity 
which is the privilege of the common man. “Aren’t you one of 
His disciples?’ Peter’s reaction was unhesitating. “Not I,” he 
said, “. . . my accent? What does that prove? ... I don’t even 
know the man.” When the cock crew, its voice awakened Peter 
to a recognition of his position. His faith was abstract. He was de- 
voted to a truth which was idealistic, beautiful, consistent, but, 
alas, unreal. He realized with regret that he belonged among those 
who attended the synagogue regularly—provided it was well heat- 
ed; who admitted that the Romans were tyrants—but did not 
like getting their heads broken; who obeyed the law forbidding 
pork—if the price of mutton was not too high. He loved the 
truth, but he loved it not enough. 


Peter was a good man who lacked the courage of his convic- 
tions. Judas was something else again. He had been a oppor- 
tunist from the beginning. His first interest in Christ’s mission 
had been, perhaps, honest enough. But for Judas its main attrac- 
tion was that it promised to succeed. Here was the man who was 
to free Israel from its chains—the Messias, the Savior, long ago 
promised to his nation. Misunderstanding the nature of his peo- 
ple’s bondage, Judas misunderstood the manner of their eman- 
cipation. He envisioned a popular uprising, led by our Lord, 
which would culminate in the establishment of a new and power- 
ful dynasty. By joining the group of the apostles, he hoped to get 
in on the ground floor. He is the patron saint of the smoke-filled 
room. 

Little by little Judas began to see the truth. When Christ made 
it plain that He was going up to Jerusalem to suffer and to die, 
the disillusionment was complete. In angry reaction—and in or- 
der to be sure of being on the winning side—Judas played the 
traitor. Peter loved the truth but was too weak to suffer for it; to 
Judas the truth meant nothing at all. What mattered to him was 
success. Judas was the sort of man who would have applauded 
Munich. He would have been in favor of seating Communist 
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China in the UN, because it is a force to be reckoned with. He 
would have made friends with any tyranny and numbered it 
among the “freedom-loving peoples’ as long as it contributed sev- 
eral divisions towards immediate military success. Judas was a 
hard-headed realist—and a traitor to the truth. 

Pilate, on the other hand, was neither a well-meaning weakling 
nor a scheming turncoat. He was simply a looker-on; a bystander, 
if you will, but hardly an innocent one. He had a certain amount 
of sympathy for Christ and the sorry state to which He had come. 
But his sympathy was impractical and unengaged. It would have 
been dangerous for him to be anything but neutral. Pilate kept 
his hands clean. He tried to maintain a strict neutrality between 
truth and its enemies, but neutrality in such a case is not only 
immoral but impossible. We hold Pilate, too, responsible for 
Christ’s death. Peter, the unfaithful friend, repented, and we 
know that he was saved. Judas, the traitor, came to a sorry end, 
but we are told that he realized the enormity of his offense. Peter 
was too feeble to fight for his convictions; Judas had a false set 
of values, but had the courage to act in accordance with his prin- 
ciples. Pilate had no convictions and no principles. There does 
not seem to be much hope for him. 

Peter... Judas... Pilate .. . and the crowd. The crowd, too, 
had its share in the passion of Christ. The people of Jerusalem, 
just a few days earlier, had welcomed Christ triumphantly into 
the holy city. “Blessed is He who comes in the name of the Lord!” 
... Hosanna in the Highest!” . . . “Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
These same fickle, fair-weather friends later appeared before 
Pilate and, with the same vociferous enthusiasm, cried, ‘Away | 
with Him! We have no king but Caesar!’ Given a choice be- | 
tween Christ and Barrabas, they chose Barrabas. Of Christ they 
said, “Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” How many of us today, given 
a choice between the difficult truth and our own private Barrabas, 7 
make the same choice? 4 
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After Christ was taken away and crucified, life in Jerusalem § 
went on. The crowd went back to its amusements, “for it was a : 
feast day of the Jews.” If the voice of any conscience whispered 
ever so gently, it remained unheard, lost in the noise and laughter 
of the festival. Pilate went back to his office and settled down to § 
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le his comfortable and sophisticated forgetfulness. He probably nev- 
it } er thought of Christ again—in this life. Judas, suddenly over- 
v- — come by the enormity of his crime, sank into black despair. He 
a | went out and hanged himself. Peter heard the cock crow and wept 
bitterly. 

ig | If the people were punished by God, it was for their light-head- 
r, | ed forgetfulness; if Pilate was judged severely, it was for his dis- 
nt | interestedness; if Judas was damned, it was for his despair. Peter 
e. » alone, of all those responsible, reacted like a man. He wept bit- 
ve B terly. 

pt } Peter wept bitterly. Those of us who share—with Peter and 


en § with Pilate, with Judas and the crowd—the guilt of Christ’s 
ly — death on the cross, have this example to follow. We may crucify 
or | Christ by denying Him or by betraying Him; we may participate 
ve | in the crime of Pilate by ignoring the truth as he did; we may 
d, | share the guilt of the crowd by rejecting Christ and choosing Ba- 
er ; rabbas. Having done this, we have done it, and we cannot take 
et Christ down from His Cross. But we can realize our fault, as Peter 
n- | did, weep for our unfaithfulness, and ask Christ to forgive us. 


es | Christ Himself has promised to receive us back: “Blessed are they 


f that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
0, F 
m, “ 
ton THE DRAMA OF CALVARY 
i” ; On a hill outside the walls of Jerusalem, Christ hangs upon His 
i!” § Cross. In the distance the revelry of the feast-day crowd provides 
re } discordant background music for.the drama of His death. Some- 


where in the city the Roman Procurator sits down to his noon- 
day meal. The birds are already picking at the traitor’s entrails in 
an unknown potter’s field; and Peter, alone, sheds his bitter tears. 
It was at the hour of greatest betrayal that Jesus saved the world. 

At the foot of His Cross stand those faithful few who did not 
abandon Christ—the handful of courageous witnesses who con- 
quered their fear and remained with Him to the bitter, bloody 
end. 


St. John was there, the beloved disciple. He was young, and 


his idealism stood the test. Peter was an old man, and too worldly 
wise to admit his partnership with Christ. John had not lived 
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long enough to have acquired the wiles of experience; his love 
was too direct to seek an easy way out, his devotion too complete 
to permit a thought about his own safety. He stood at the foot of 
the Cross and watched Christ die. 

St. John’s approach to the truth was wholesome and energetic. 
Once convinced of the genuineness of Christ’s mission, he gave 
himself to it entirely. He plunged into his apostleship with brash 
recklessness, tossed caution to the winds, and followed Christ to 
Calvary. During the three years of Christ’s public life, the three 
years during which He formed His apostles, John had no doubt 
been the object of many an amused smile, the recipient of many 
words of fatherly advice. We can almost hear St. Peter, his hand 


on John’s shoulder, ‘Take it easy, boy! . . . Rome wasn’t built 
in a day, you know... . You’ve got to be practical. ... Be pru- 
dent! ... When you've lived as long as I have, you'll understand.” 


But Peter lived even longer—long enough to realize that the 
truth he served brooked no compromise, was the very antithesis 
of the prudence of this world. What it demanded was reckless 
love, love so great that it braved all dangers, ran all risks, and 
stood by the Cross. 


Mary Magdalen was there . . . washing the feet of Christ once 
again with her tears, cleaning them this time, not of the dust of 
Bethany’s roads, but of deep crimson stains. Mary had been a 
sinner. But once converted, she turned her energy and her love 
to the service of her Lord. The tears she shed on Calvary mingled 
with the blood of Christ in His witness to the truth. 


His Mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, was there. 
Thomas Didymus had said, just a few short days before, “Let us 
go up to Jerusalem and die with Him.”’ Where is Thomas today? 
Peter had drawn his sword in the Garden and struck an impulsive 
blow. Where is his valor now? Mary Cleophas had simply followed 
Christ. She never made a pretentious promise, never a proud 
boast. But when the final accounting came, she was at the place 
of execution, giving, in silent faithfulness, her eloquent testimony. 

His Mother, too, was there. She watched Him die. Her courage 
did not fail. The pain she did not feel in bearing Him at Beth- 
lehem, she suffers now as she witnesses His great travail on the 
Cross. She hears His groans, and they are hers, as His body is torn 
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asunder to give birth to a new and ransomed world. As she watch- 
es Him suffer and die for the truth, she hears Him say, “Behold 
thy son,” and becomes our Mother, who must, in our turn, be 
witnesses to His truth. 

If those who betrayed Christ represent every kind of human 
weakness, those who stood by His Cross represent every kind of 
human strength. There is the love of St. John and the generosity 
of his youth; the tears of Magdalen, the converted sinner; the 
faithfulness of Mary Cleophas, an unknown housewife; the cour- 
age of Christ’s Mother, the sinless Virgin. 

It is not necessary to belong to the group of those who contrib- 
uted to Christ’s dereliction. It is possible to be a guiltless witness 
to the Passion, and to suffer with Christ for men. But being a wit- 
ness in this sense means infinitely more than simply looking on. 
It means accepting the truth, living for the truth, and dying for 
the truth. 

The truth which was Christ is not a passive thing. It is filled 
with burgeoning life and practical dynamism. To be a Christian 
means to be a witness to Christ, a witness to the truth. It means 
to be faithful to principle in all circumstances; it means being 
willing to live, undergo a passion, and to die for the truth. It 
means standing with John, Magdalen, Mary Cleophas, and Mary 
the Mother of Jesus, on Calvary at the foot of the Cross—until 
the last words of Christ, as He gave up the spirit, the words which 
signify the success of our redemption: “It is consummated. It is 
accomplished!” 








Outpouring of the Precious Blood 


Sister Marie Celine, R.A.P.B. 


UR knowledge of the precious blood would be incomplete 
O were we to neglect its role in the sacred liturgy. Conversely, 
it may be said that we can neither wholly appreciate nor most 
fruitfully participate in the liturgical ceremonies without a knowl- 
edge of the outpouring of the precious blood as it is continued in 
the sacramental mysteries. In an attempt to deepen our knowl- 
edge of the interdependence of the liturgy and the precious 
blood, we shall examine briefly the doctrinal foundation for their 
mutual relationship and illustrate its actuality by a consideration 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass and our Eucharistic participation in 
that sacramental sacrifice. 

Pius XII spoke of this doctrinal basis in relation to the liturgy 
when he wrote: “The sacred liturgy is the public worship which 
our Redeemer as Head of the Church renders to the Father as 
well as the worship which the community of the faithful renders 
to its Founder, and through Him to the heavenly Father.” + The 
central truth, therefore, on which rests the whole structure of 
Christian worship, as well as our redemption through the precious 
blood, is the mediatorship of Jesus Christ, the Word incarnate. 
Man cannot obtain reconciliation and union with God by his own 
power, or through any prayer, labor, or merit of his own. Nothing 
he can do is of any avail to re-establish the supernatural relation- 
ship between him and his Creator. He can and must do so through 





1 Pius XII, Mediator Dei, AAS. XXXIX (1947), 521; Vatican Library trans- 
lation, 32. 
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Him whom the Father has made our eternal High Priest and 
Mediator, Jesus Christ. 

The purpose of any religion is to facilitate man’s approach to 
God by reconciliation and reunion. ‘This double process is in- 
dicated in its liturgical rites by the expiatory sacrifice and the 
sacrificial banquet. Consequently, the value and efficacy of a 
religion must be judged by its power to achieve this union be- 
tween divinity and humanity. ‘The Church established by the 
divine Mediator is thus the true, final, and perfect religion be- 
cause, as we shall later point out in detail, it accomplishes this 
objective absolutely and completely through the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the Eucharist, the sacrament of union with God. 

Because Jesus Christ, through the shedding of His precious 
blood, is both priestly Mediator and our Victim of sacrifice, the 
liturgy of the true Church of Christ is infinitely superior to the 
rite of every other religion. It is in fact divine. The value of our 
religious rites and its application to us of the merits of the blood 
of the Savior rests upon the mediatorship of Christ, the Word 
incarnate. 


Another doctrine upon which the relation of the liturgy and 
the precious blood rests is the fact of sin, both original and per- 
sonal. Through original sin mankind entered into a fundamental- 
ly false attitude towards his Creator. This basic derangement tore 
asunder the bonds of their supernatural friendship and left man 
a disowned, disorderly being. It deprived him of the privilege of 
God’s adoptive sonship, and with it those supernatural and pre- 
ternatural gifts which made him incline so easily and respond so 
readily to divine things. Having descended from the dignity of a 
son of God by grace to the status of a mere creature, he suc- 
cumbed ever more rapidly to a self-glorification which violates 
even the rational law of his being. Down the road of self-sufficient 
human progress he staggered under a burden of inherited evil, 
which he was powerless to throw off. 


At last, “in the fullness of time” and the outpouring of His 
mercy, God sent His Son to conquer this world of “anti-God,” to 
rescue mankind from its clutches by His sacrificial death on Cal- 
vary. His outpoured blood became the sign and the seal, the 
pledge and proof of anew Covenant between divinity and human- 
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ity, which, if it did not restore all his primeval prerogatives, gave 
mankind instead a higher status and a loftier destiny as the mys- 
tical body of the Word made flesh. Through the liturgy, partic- 
ularly in the Mass, this Covenant is renewed and reaffirmed by 
us. Again the Father pledges us His grace, His love, His eternal 
benediction in the mystical shedding of the blood of His beloved 
Son. 


The third basic truth proclaimed with equal emphasis by the 
liturgy and by devotion to the precious blood is man’s elevation 
to the supernatural order, or, more precisely, his restoration to 
that order after the humanly irretrievable joss of original justice. 
Indeed, the modern world is surely learning the truth of man’s 
inadequacy even in mundane affairs once he has been separated 
from the divine. It is facing the truth that “the likeness of man 
cannot be kept inviolate by the powers of natural man: it postu- 
lates the spiritual man.” * 

It has already been indicated that the multiple effects of 
Christ’s redemptive sacrifice always involve supernatural real- 
ities and values.* His mission was not concerned with the things 
of this world, primarily or immediately; it did not aim at restor- 
ing the Paradise of pleasure or man’s original innocence. Nor 
does the redeeming grace merited on Calvary eradicate all the 
consequences of sin in the natural order, such as ignorance, con- 
cupiscence, sickness, and death; nor the innumerable social evils 
which afflict mankind as a result. Such is not God’s plan. The 
precious blood obtained for men directly the restoration of their 
supernatural privileges: participation in the divine life through 
grace, adoptive sonship through incorporation into Christ, and 
the right to eternal beatitude. In fact, what distinguishes the true 
Church of Christ from every other religion is the supernatural 
life which it is empowered to bestow. 

This is not to maintain that the bestowal of divine life frees 
us from the belief in definite dogmas or the observance of laws. 
Assuredly, besides the sacred liturgy conferring the divine life 
upon us, both creed and code are essential to the Christian reli- 
*The End of Our Time, by Nicholas Berdyaev, p. 34. 

8 Cf. Cross and Crown, June, 1951, pp. 130 ff. 
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gion; but they are the dispositions for the reception of the grace 
of God. They are, in the New Law, of secondary importance.* 
Intrinsically, Christianity is a mystery of divine life communicat- 
ed and received; obtained through the mystery of the precious 
blood and communicated through the liturgical acts, principally 
the Mass and the Eucharist. 


THE Precious BLOOD AND THE MAss 


The doctrinal unification of the precious blood and the liturgy 
becomes a living reality in the summit of Christian worship, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Our absolute need of a divine Mediator to 
restore us to God finds its most practical and explicit acknowl- 
edgment in the prayers of the Mass. There we publicly profess 
that only “through Him, with Him, and in Him” can we offer 
our worship to the triune God and from Him await divine help. 
Yet no such act of divine worship would exist if the blood of 
Christ had not flowed on the Cross. Doubtless, without this shed- 
ding the Church would have had a priesthood and sacrifice, for 
without them there can be no true religion, without them reli- 
gion degenerates into a code of ethics fringed by private piety. 

But, we insist, if Christ had redeemed us in another way, by 
another kind of death than by His bloody sacrifice on Calvary, 
the Church could not now offer to the adorable Trinity “the 
holy bread of life eternal and the chalice of unending salvation.” ® 
Her sacred ministers could not pray: “Accept, most holy Trinity, 
this offering which we are making Thee in remembrance of the 
passion, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ our Lord.” ® 

Why is this? Because there could be no mystical renewal of 
His death in the Mass by the separate consecration, if there had 
been no actual, physical separation of His body and His blood 
by crucifixion. The consecration of the bread alone could, doubt- 
less, render present the person of the Savior; but it is in con- 
junction with the consecration of the wine that His Sacrifice is 
renewed or re-presented. 


* Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 106, a. 1. 
> Canon of the Mass. 
° Offertory of the Mass. 
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The Mass is exactly that: the making present again of the 
opus redemptionis, accomplished by the shedding of blood on 
Calvary, in order “that men should individually come into vital 
contact with the sacrifice of the Cross, so that the merits which 
flow from it should be imparted to them. In a certain sense it 
can be said that on Calvary Christ built a font of purification and 
salvation which He filled with the blood He shed; but if men 
do not bathe in it and there wash away the stains of their ini- 
quities, they can never be purified and saved.” * 

Hence, the holy Mass is a commemorative sacrifice: ““As often 
as you shall eat this bread, and drink the chalice, you shall show 
the death of the Lord, until He come.” § Not merely do we re- 
turn in respectful, affectionate remembrance to an event of the 
distant past, but we proclaim it, we manifest it, we make it a 
living reality in the present. 

The Mass is an act, as the Canon affirms, it is an act accom- 
plished here and now, an enactment of the life and death of 
Christ in the sacramental order. The very words of consecration 
indicate as much. As the mouthpiece of Jesus, the eternal High 
Priest, His minister does not say-—as might have been expected— 
when consecrating the wine: “This is the chalice of My blood, 
which was shed for you.’ No; but he declares: ‘“This is the chal- 
ice of My blood . . . the mystery of faith, which shall be shed 
for you and for many unto the forgiveness of sins.” The act of 
sacrifice still continues; the sacred blood of the Victim still flows, 
not physically, but mystically, mysteriously, sacramentally. 


This is only to say that in the Mass the blood of the Redeem- 
er continues the same divine work of glorifying God and saving 
souls that it accomplished on the Cross. The blood in the chalice 
is as powerful and efficacious in worshipping His Father and 
sanctifying souls as the blood of the Crucifixion. Indeed, on the 
side of heaven, there is nothing to obstruct or prevent the out- 
pouring of divine blessings; the floodgates of pardon, mercy, and 
peace are opened wide. Where does the fault lie? Nowhere but 
with ourselves. 





7 Mediator Dei, 77. 
8I Cor. 11:26. 
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“The cooperation of the faithful is required so that sinners 
may be individually purified in the blood of the Lamb,” writes 
Pius XII.° “They are strictly required to put their own lips to 
the fountain, imbibe and absorb for themselves the life-giving 
water, and rid themselves personally of anything that might 
hinder its nutritive effect in their souls.” 1° A purely theoretical, 
academic knowledge of the mystery of the precious blood as con- 
tained and revealed in the liturgy would be unprofitable to our 
spiritual life. Our effort and cooperation are nowhere more evi- 
dently necessary or more plentifully fruitful. 

In the Holy Sacrifice of the altar, this active or ascetical re- 
sponse of the faithful is adequately and admirably summarized 
in their duties as priests and victims with Christ. In order to at- 
tain union of mind and heart with our High Priest, Jesus, the 
faithful must be familiar with the dispositions of His most holy 
soul. Where are these more truly manifested than in the shed- 
ding of His precious blood? The precious blood is indeed a fount 
on whose surface are mirrored all the perfections, virtues, and 
sentiments of His interior life. In a profound text to the Phillip- 
ians, St. Paul indicates how the ‘‘mind of Christ” is best revealed 
in the mysteries of His sufferings, His “self-emptying” even un- 
to death: “Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who ... emptied Himself... , being made in the likeness 
of men. ... He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even to death on a cross.” ™ 


THE PREcIoUS BLOOD AND THE EUCHARIST 


Our participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice would be in- 
complete without the reception of Holy Communion. Through it 
we “may obtain more abundant fruit from this most holy sacra- 
ment,” according to the teaching of the Council of Trent.4? Our 
present discussion also, must, for its completion, consider our 
reception of the Eucharistic blood. 

We have already shown how necessary to us was the blood, shed 
in pain upon the Cross, and how equally necessary is the chalice 


9 Mediator Dei, 79. 11 Phil. 2:5-8. 
10 Tbid., 31. ; 12 Mediator Dei, 118. 
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of blood daily offered in the Holy Sacrifice. But, is there any 
necessity to receive this divine life in Holy Communion? Since 
the Church permits the faithful to communicate under one species 
only, we must not conclude that therefore the blood of Christ, 
signified by the wine, is superfluous, a sort of spiritual luxury, as 
far as the sacrament is concerned. On the contrary, it is precisely 
because the blood is already present in the living body of Christ 
in the host, and to avoid any error and irreverence regarding it, 
that the Church has so decreed. 

In fact, if by an impossibility, the blood were not present in 
the consecrated host, the faithful also would be obliged to receive 
the consecrated wine. Otherwise, how could they comply with 
the express command of Christ: “Except you eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink His blood, you shall not have life in 
you.” 1% St. Thomas assures us that the divine blood is as profit- 
able and as sweet when received with His body, as when taken 
sacramentally from the chalice. 

Another proof of the necessity of communicating in the preci- 
ous blood is the fact that, as a sacrament, the Eucharist is essenti- 
ally a banquet. This fact is shown by Christ’s own words in 
instituting it: “Take and eat... . All of you drink of this.” It is 
a spiritual banquet by which we participate most fully in the 
divine fruits of the Sacrifice. It is the nuptial banquet of Jesus 
and His spouse the Church, and it anticipates, not in figure but in 
reality, the eternal nuptial feast of heaven. Even the poorest and 
scantiest meal includes both food and drink; whereas at a ban- 
quet there are served the choicest viands and beverages that the 
host can provide. What, then, should we expect at a divine ban- 
quet, provided by the Lord of heaven and earth and preluding 
that of heaven? Would it not be obviously incomplete were the 
divine nectar of Christ’s blood lacking or denied to us, who are 
the guests? And that blood we receive when, under the appear- 
ances of bread, we receive His body with which it is truly united. 


EFFECTS OF THE BLOOD OF CHRIST 


The double nourishment, for soul and body, contained in the 





13 John 6:54. 
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blood of Christ is tersely but beautifully expressed by St. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria: ‘““The Word is a cluster of grapes, pressed out 
for us.”” How truly His blood heals and sustains the whole nature 
of man is shown by the effects attributed to it in Sacred Scripture 
under the symbols of water and wine. 


Like a draught of living water, the divine blood produces three 
effects in the well-disposed communicant: it purifies, moistens, 
and refreshes. All of these operations are directed against sin and 
its consequences. Since these consequences reside in the body as 
well as in the soul, it also is helped and sanctified. Always, we 
may say, the Savior’s blood is at war with sin, the enemy of God. 
Always, it is fighting and conquering it. Always, it is striving to 
restore to the Creator His rightful dominion over His creatures, 
which sin has dared to dispute and even to usurp. 


The Psalmist compares the just man to a “tree planted beside 
streams of water, that yields fruit in due season, whose leaves do 
not wither.” These streams assuredly typify the graces which 
flow from the vivifying fount of the precious blood. On the other 
hand, the sinner is “like chaff which the wind scatters.” He is 
dried up by the heat of passion and scorched from drought, 
caused by his deliberate abstention from that life-giving stream. 
Hence, temptations easily scatter his strength and drive his 
thoughts, desires, and affections into sin. 





f Water not only cleanses and moistens, but cools and assuages 
» the fevered body; so the divine blood we receive tempers 
the heat of the passions. As “‘water quenches a flaming fire,’ so 
this heavenly drink quenches the fire of anger, avarice, envy, lust, 
and so forth. 

Sadness, distress, and remorse are the bitter fruits of revolt 
against our sovereign Good; for them also the saving blood pro- 
vides an effective remedy. For, as Scripture says, it is the wine 
which gladdens the heart and comforts the soul. “I have inebri- 
ated the weary soul: and I have filled every hungry soul.” * “All 
you that thirst, come to the waters; and you that have no money 
make haste, buy and eat; come ye, buy wine and milk without 


14 Jer., 31:25. 
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money... . Eat that which is good, and your soul shall be delight- 
ed in fatness.” * 


EFFECTS OF SPIRITUAL DELIGHT 


This spiritual delight causes the fervent communicant to despise 
worldly pleasures, to be consumed with longing for God, and to 
overflow with fraternal love. 

These truths are admirably expressed in the liturgy: “Having 
been filled with Thy food of spiritual nourishment . . . through 
our reception of this sacrament, teach us how to spurn earthly 
goods and to love those of heaven.” ** Again we ask: “May Thy 
gifts, O God, free us from the fascination of earthly things and 
ever give us new strength,” to live a wholly supernatural life. 


Secondly, the soul that is inflamed and inebriated by the blood 
of the divine Spouse is consumed with longing for God. How 
often the sacred writings describe this holy hunger and thirst, 
this divine yearning for the possession of the sovereign Good! 
“As the deer longs for the streams of water, so does my soul long 
for Thee, O God. My soul thirsts for God, for the living God.” 1* 
The bride in the Canticle is restless and disconsolate until she 
has found her beloved: “I sought him whom my soul loveth: I 
sought him and found him not. I will rise and will go about the 
city; in the streets and the broad ways I will seek him.” 

This desire becomes so poignant as to seize the senses also: 
“My soul thirsts for thee,” cried David, ‘my flesh longs for thee 
like a dry and parched land without water.” *° Truly, in the sac- 
ramental feast we find the literal fulfillment of the prophecy: 
“They that eat me shall yet hunger, and they that drink me shall 
yet thirst.” 24 

Neither does the liturgy ignore this holy thirst of the soul, sure 





15 Isa. 55:1 f. 

16 Postcommunion for Second Sunday in Advent. 

17 Postcommunion for Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany. 
18 Ps. 41:1 f. 

19 Cant. 3:1 f. 


20 Ps. 62:2. 
21 Ecclus. 24:29. 
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sign of its spiritual health. Hence we plead: “Having been fed 
with Thy food of heavenly delight, .. . may we ever hunger after 
those things by which we truly live.” 2 And again: “Grant, al- 
mighty God, that we who celebrate the giving of the Holy Spirit 
may burn with heavenly desires and thirst for the waters of life.” ** 

A tender and overflowing love for one’s neighbor is the third 
effect produced by this spiritual banquet. Indeed, it might be con- 
sidered the fairest, most delicious fruit of the life-giving blood, 
for according to St. Thomas the union of the mystical members of 
Christ is the very reality signified and effected by the sacrament- 
al elements. Where this supernatural charity is lacking prac- 
tically in one’s daily relationships, it is evident that the Euchar- 
istic union has not been entirely efficacious. It has not produced 
“communion,” because there is wanting that holy inebriation 
which detaches the soul from itself to unite her completely to 
Christ in His mystical members. 


Here again, the sacred liturgy is our guide. On Easter Sunday, 
the greatest feast of the cycle, we plead that “the spirit of love 
may make us of one mind and heart,” who have been fed with 
the paschal mysteries. Yet another prayer asks that “‘the reception 
of Thy sacrament obtain for us both purity of heart and unity 
with one another.” * 


This truth of neighborly charity is deduced also from consid- 
ering the nature of the sacrament. Where would we expect to 
find more genuine mirth, sincere cordiality, and mutual good- 
will than at a wedding feast? There, at least, sadness, sourness, 
enmity, and discord are banished. The guests are in perfect ac- 
cord, and the atmosphere breathes union, harmony, and joy. Now, 
as stated above, the Holy Eucharist is truly a nuptial banquet. 
This is the common teaching of the Fathers in their interpreta- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures. ‘By eating the flesh of the Bride- 
groom and drinking His blood, we attain to nuptial union with 
Him.” * Though all the sacraments unite us to Christ and infuse 





22 Postcommunion for Sixth Sunday after the Epiphany. 
“3 Sixth Prophecy for the Vigil of Pentecost. 

24 Postcommunion for Ninth Sunday after Pentecost. 

“5 Theodoret, In Cant:, chap. 3. 
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or increase divine charity in the soul, the Eucharist is the sacra- 
ment of love and union par excellence. It perfects and consum- 
mates the union already initiated in baptism and further devel- 
oped in confirmation, and extends it to embrace the entire mys- 
tical Christ. 

Hence, the graces contained in Holy Communion are ordered 
to the highest state of perfection. They are divinely intended and 
empowered to lead the soul to the fullest mystical union with the 
heavenly Bridegroom and through Him with all the members of 
His body, the Church. If, in so many cases, the sacrament fails to 
achieve this sublime objective, this mystical union, the fault lies 
entirely with ourselves. Perhaps, we receive the divine food cor- 
porally, but do not feed upon it spiritually; we do not utilize the 
infinitely vital energies of life, knowledge, and love that it con- 
tains. 


FORETASTE OF ETERNAL BLISS 


A final consideration of the Eucharistic mystery will show its 
distinctly “futuristic,” heavenly element and character. Just as 
through it we participate in the mysteries of Christ’s earthly life 
as present realities, so do we also anticipate, here and now, the 
future life of glory. For the Eucharist is the type, the pledge, and 
the prelude of that supernal replenishment of our souls and bod- 
ies at the eternal banquet table of heaven. 

Did not our Lord Himself teach us that “the kingdom of heav- 
en is likened to a king who made a marriage for his son?” *° Again, 
on the eve of His passion, He told the chosen twelve: “I dispose 
to you as My Father hath disposed to Me a kingdom: that you 
may eat and drink at My table, in My kingdom.” ** In yet another 
text He promises us: “Behold, I stand at the gate and knock. If 
any man shall hear My voice and open to Me the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with Me.” *8 

What is this divine supper here but the Eucharistic feast where 
the heavenly Guest becomes Himself the supersubstantial food 
of the communicant who opens to Him the door, i.e., the facul- 
ties, of the soul. He feeds the soul with His body and blood, 





26 Matt. 22:2. 27 Luke 22:29 f. “8 Apoc. 3:20. 
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while the soul in loving surrender to Him gives increase of 
strength and beauty to His mystical body. Later, after the toils 
and sufferings of this life, the soul will be fed and delighted with 
the divine substance itself at the heavenly table. For just as truly 
as corporal food enters the body and becomes one with it, so the 
divine essence is united to the soul to transform and deify it. 
Hence, there ensues in the glorified soul the immediate possession 
and fruition of the three divine Persons, communicating to it 
divine perfection and beatitude. 

Let us see how the liturgy teaches us these same sublime truths 
in its terse but pregnant phrases. “Grant us, O Lord, to be filled 
with the eternal enjoyment of Thy divinity, which is prefigured 
here in this life by the reception of Thy precious body and 
blood.” *® And in another prayer: ‘““May Thy sacrament, which 
we have received, give us life and... prepare us for Thy ever- 
lasting mercies.” *° 

In a striking metaphor the Psalmist describes the heavenly 
beatitude: “They are satiated with the abundance of thy house, 
and thou givest them to drink of the torrent of thy delights. For 
with thee is the fountain of life, and in thy light we see light.” ** 
The liturgy too, with magnificent brevity, combines both the 
present and future enjoyment of divine delights: ““Admitted to 
Thy holy table, O Lord, we have drawn waters with joy from 
the Savior’s fountains. May His blood, we beseech Thee, become 
within us a fountain of water springing forth unto eternal life.” *? 

If only we could realize that every time we approach the 
Eucharistic table, we are preparing, rehearsing for, and really 
anticipating the eternal marriage feast of heaven! How this truth 
would revive our fervor! No shadowy, ephemeral, transitory act 
is this, our daily Communion, but the veritable commencement 
of an ineffable and eternal embrace. Then, if our dispositions 
merit it, we may even experience a foretaste of that heavenly bliss. 


Devotion to the precious blood, then, portrays graphically all 





“9 Postcommunion for Feast of Corpus Christi. 


_%° Postcommunion for Third Sunday after Pentecost; cf. Postcommunion for 
first Tuesday in Lent. 


31 Ps, 35:9 f. 
82 Postcommunion for the Feast of the Precious Blood. 
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those hidden truths that are contained sacramentally in the litur- 
gy. It shows them to us with all the realism of time, place, and 
circumstance which appeals so strongly to our complex nature. 
They are impressed on our hearts, minds, and memories with 
a vividness at once convincing and ineffaceable. Nothing is so 
capable of energizing our faith, hope, and charity as this reflec- 
tion on the sufferings of our Savior. Nothing, then, is more help- 
ful in penetrating the meaning and value of the Mass and the 
sacraments, and in disposing us to profit by them. For the liturgy 
embodies the mystery of the precious blood in its superabundant 
fullness and pristine efficacy. On the other hand, in this devotion 
the faithful find an unfailing source of that interior spirit which 
the Holy Father declares is ‘‘the chief element of divine worship.” 

Assuredly, amid the multiplicity of devotions in the Church, 
there is not one so closely associated with the liturgy as the preci- 
ous blood, for it ushers us into the very heart of the liturgy, the 
undying sacrament of Christ. And both liturgy and devotion find 
their center and their climax in this oblation, offered once on the 
Cross in blood and sorrow, offered sacramentally on the altar unto 
the end of time. Both stem from the same basic truths of Christi- 
anity; in fine, they cannot be separated, for they admirably il- 
lumine, clarify, and supplement each other. 
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The Victim of the Mass 


Stanley J. Gaines, O.P. 


HENEVER encouragement is given to some practice of our 

faith other vital observances are often neglected. No one 
would envy the efforts and success that the practice of> frequent 
Communion has realized, yet with the astonishing frailty of 
human nature many have come to regard Communion as the on- 
ly factor of importance in the celebration of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

It is simple to understand this because even in spiritual striving 
selfishness is an ever present threat. Reflecting on what a privilege 
it is to receive the very body and blood of Christ and knowing 
how hard it is for us to balance two extraordinary realizations at 
once, we readily see why some find that going to Communion is 
the only consideration worth while. The understanding of going 
to Mass to give ourselves to God in a supremely adequate gesture 
of adoration, thanksgiving, praise, and reparation is lost on many. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that the Mass and the manner of its 
offering are often too infrequently explained and made clear. 

That the Mass is filled with mystery no theologian will deny, 
but mystery is the product of a divinely inspired religion. The di- 
vine origin of the Catholic Church is more easily proven precise- 
ly because it is filled with many mysteries that are proper to God 
alone, and unknowable to men except by the generosity of divine 
revelation. A child of the second grade knows that there are three 
Persons in God but only one God. Yet, a great majority of the 
educated laity of today are at a complete loss when asked to ex- 
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plain what is meant by the sacramental manner of offering the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ was the victim of Calvary 
and is the victim of every Mass celebrated. His death on the Cross 
was physical, sensible, and bloody. But His death in the Mass is 
signified, that is to say, sacramental, hidden, and unbloody.! Both 
sacrifices, Calvary and the Mass, are real. 

On the Cross Christ offered Himself as a victim for all the sins 
of mankind. In the Mass Christ is the victim and principal priest, 
and is offered to God the Father by the legitimately ordained 
priest who alone has the power to act in the person of Christ. In 
the Mass Christ does not merit anew, but applies the merit gained 
in the Sacrifice of the Cross. “Christ does not now either merit or 
sorrowfully satisfy for us, but the fruits of His past merits and 
satisfactions are applied to us.” ” 


God must be adored. God must be praised. God must be 
thanked. God alone can apply the merit of His death on the Cross 
to the souls of men, and this is done in the renewal of the sacrifice 
of the Cross at the celebration of every Mass. Not to understand 
the manner of offering the Sacrifice of the Mass is to risk the 
danger of attending Mass solely for one’s own selfish end, with no 
thought for the glory of God and need of souls. As members of the 
mystical body of Christ, the attainment of our own personal sanc- 
tification is keyed to a union with Christ, His Church and the 
glory of the Father. We must ever be careful to remember our 
obligations as creatures to God, our Creator. We do this when we 
realize the offering Christ makes as victim to His heavenly Father 
in the renewal of the sacrifice of the Cross in the Mass, and join 
with Him in this supreme act of adoration, praise, and thanks- 
giving which He offers to God in behalf of the Church and the 
members of the mystical body. 

Christ died physically on the Cross but the death of Christ in 
the Mass is signified, that is to say, it is something sacramental. 
The sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Mass are, how- 
ever, substantially the same. Only the manner of offering is 





1 Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, 938 f. 
2 Ibid., 940. 
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different. What do we mean by saying the Mass is offered in a 
sacramental way? 

A sacrament is a sign, and the sacramental sacrifice which is 
the Mass will be accomplished by a sign. The sign will be effected 
by a priest since he alone can act in the person of Christ. At the 
Offertory of the Mass, the material elements of the sign, name- 
ly, wheaten bread, and the wine of grapes, are offered to God. 
Christ wisely chose bread and wine, because they signify the 
twofold work of the Mass, that of sacrifice and sacrament. 
“Christ indeed freely and out of His good pleasure chose 
bread and wine for this sacred purpose: but since His divine wis- 
dom orders all things sweetly, there are certainly some reasons 
which show the suitableness of these sacrificial elements. The 
[Mass] is both a sacrifice and a sacrament; under both of these 
points of view bread and wine are manifestly proper for their 
high destiny.” * The Offertory then sets aside the bread and wine 
for holy use, and asks God to accept them as fitting signs of His 
Son, destined to be the victim of the Mass. Soon the substance of 
bread and wine will disappear and give place to the real Christ, 
leaving only the appearance of their former state. 

The Offertory thus calls upon God to witness the beginning 
of a sacrifice that is going to be offered sacramentally. The Offer- 
tory signifies the manner in which the victim will be offered and 
seen. These elements of the sign, then, of bread and wine are to 
be reverently handled and regarded. 

The Consecration accomplishes a tremendous work, partly seen, 
partly hidden. In an instant Christ is brought to dwell under the 
appearance of bread and wine, offering to God adequate worship 
and the renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary. No physical death is 
seen but a mystical death wrapped in a profound mystery has been 
accomplished. Let us consider it step by step. How is this death 
sacramentally accomplished? Death ensues when blood is separ- 
ated from body. Is the blood of Christ separated from His body 
at the Consecration? Physically, no. Is it signified as separated? 
Yes. How? The Consecration has two parts. The bread and wine 
are not consecrated together but separately. First, the priest takes 
the host and says, “For this is My Body.” What is the inten- 


° Dionysius Carthusianus, IV, xi, 3. 
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tion? The intention is to change the substance of bread into the 
substance of the body of Christ. Hence, at the conclusion of the 
sentence, ‘““This is My Body,” no bread remains, the Host is now 
His body. It is lifted up to God, and we exclaim: “My Lord and 
my God.” In due interval, with a slight separation of time, the 


chalice is taken and the priest says: ‘““This is the chalice of My [ 


blood of the new and eternal testament; the mystery of faith; 


which shall be shed for you, and for many, unto the remission of 


sin.” No wine remains, the substance of wine is gone, the sub- 


stance of the blood of Christ is present, signified by the accidents 


alone of what once was wine. 
These separate consecrations signify a separation of the body 


and blood of Christ, a mystical death of Christ in the Mass, a ; 
renewal of the death of the victim of Calvary. Closer and closer | 
we approach the mystery. It is clearly seen that we have succeed- | 


ed in signifying a separation. However, in other sacraments, such 


as baptism, what is signified actually takes place. The water and f 
the words signify an ability to cleanse and refresh. This is what 
actually takes place in the soul. It is cleansed of original sin and [ 
refreshed with sanctifying grace. But in the Mass, mystery shrouds f 
this signified separation of the body and blood of Christ, making f 


the mystical death an efficacious renewal of the sacrifice of the 
Cross. At the same instant in which body is signified as separated 
from blood, the Host is body, blood, soul, and divinity of Jesus 


Christ and the chalice is blood, body, soul, and divinity of Christ. f 
In one instant death and life exist simultaneously—yes, that is 
the mystery of the Consecration of the Mass. How can the body f 
and blood be signified as separated and yet really be at one and f 
the same moment united? It is a mystery which we accept on the 
authority of God teaching, who neither deceives nor can be de- f 
ceived. As sacrifice, the body and blood of Christ are signified as 
separated; as sacrament the body and blood of Christ are perfect- J 


ly united in both Host and Chalice. The Mass is a sacrifice, a real, 


substantial renewal of the sacrifice of the Cross signified by the f 
separation of body and blood, which at the same instant are united | 


in the glorious Eucharistic Sacrament. 


It is so utterly simple, and so pregnantly filled with mystery ; 
affording the Church one act of worship, which aione adores God § 
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adequately. No other Church offers God, the Victim of Calvary; 
hence, no other Church gives to God what God has revealed is 
His will to be offered to Him. Some give to God what they think 
He should receive. Only the Mass gives God, His divine Son, Vic- 
tim, Priest, Head of the mystical body of Christ. 

At the Consecration we give ourselves to God, while at the Com- 
munion God gives Himself to us. It would be tragic merely 
to take God, and not give ourselves to Him. In the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass there is no physical death, but a death is truly sig- 
nified. What meaning has that death for us? What share in it do 
we have to give to God? Having thus shown what the priest, the 
legitimate minister, accomplishes in the Mass, Jet us view the share 
the members of the mystical body should have in each Mass. 


MEMBERS OF THE MysTICAL BopDy 


The total Christ, body and blood, and mystical body, Christ as 
Head and His members, are offered in every Mass. Who are the 
members of the mystical body? All those who are baptized and 
belong to the body of the Church. Only the schismatic, the here- 


tic, the infidel, and the apostate are excluded. Even those who 
are not in the state of grace belong to the mystical body of Christ, 
as the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII commented in his Encyclical 
Letter, The Mystical Body of Christ: ‘For not every sin, however 
grave and enormous it be, is such as to sever a man automatically 
from the body of the Church, as does schism or heresy or apostacy. 
Man may lose charity and divine grace through sin and so become 
incapable of supernatural merit, and yet not be deprived of all 
life, if he hold on to the faith and Christian hope.” ¢ 

Thus as members of the mystical body, we, too, have part with 
Christ in this august act of worship. In the Old Testament, bread 
and wine signified the body and soul of man; hence it is fitting 
that while they signify the body and blood of Christ, the Head of 
the mystical body, they also signify the total man, body and soul. 
At the Offertory, when bread and wine are set aside for sacred 
use, it signifies also that we are set aside to the primary purpose 


Pius XII, Mystici corporis, AAS, XXXIV (1943), 346; N.C.W.C. translation, 
n. 25. , 
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of life, the glory of God and the salvation of souls. At the Offer- 
tory, then, not only should a share of our worldly possessions be 
signified by our offering in money, but we should offer ourselves 
to God, our life, our work, our families, our needs, our sorrows, 
our suffering, our fears, our hopes, our ambitions, our plans—in 
short, all that is dear to us should be shared with God at the 
Offertory. He who will soon be upon our altars certainly seeks 
no more fitting participation in His Sacrifice than to see us shar- 
ing ourselves with Him. What meaning have death, pain, fear, 
suffering, responsibility, threat of war, and the calamities which 
touch every home and every heart unless they are a part, a share, 
an offering made for the desire of greater union with Christ, the 
victim of the Mass and Calvary? As bread and wine are offered to 
God in preparation for the Consecration, offer yourself and your 
life to God in preparation for greater union with God. 

Inasmuch as the bread and wine disappear and give way to 
Christ, the Living Bread, what signification is indicated to those 
who have offered their lives in union with Christ in the Mass? 
Since that which was once bread signified our body, and the wine 
our souls, does not their disappearance symbolize that we die 
with Christ? Of the many things to which we could die in the way 
of sin and imperfection we shall indicate a few. We could die to 
the desire for the things of the world and its pleasures, to the sel- 
fishness that clings so preciously to our hearts, to the weakness that 
tempts us to be irresponsible in fulfilling our duties, to the tepid- 
ity that leads us to be content with the less perfect in our efforts 
to fulfil our vocation, whatever it may be. All must forsake sin 
and the petty selfishness that impedes Christ from filling us more 
abundantly with His love and joy. 


At the Consecration when we say, ‘““My Lord and My God,” we 
are in an ideal position to signify our desire to be more perfectly 
united to Him. Interiorly, we can exclaim: ‘Transform me into 
a more perfect figure of Christ-living. Grant me the strength to 
take up my cross and bear it generously and uncomplainingly. 
Show me to the Father as with desire I join with You in this 
august act of worship of His Eternal Godhead.” 


Truly then, if every Consecration found us so aware of our 
union in the mystical body, joined to the Head as members, then 
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we would indeed seek the nourishment of Holy Communion, that 
we might the more perfectly die to self, and live unto God. 
There is no division between the Consecration and the Com- 
munion. There was never meant to be a point of greater impor- 
tance between Consecration and Communion. It is one sacrifice, 
made by one Victim in union with His people. Surely we share 
with Christ in the Mass. The priest alone offers it, but all share 
in the surrender of giving of ourselves to God, adoring Him alone, 
praising Him in union with His Son, thanking Him for His for- 
bearance with our tepidity, our sin, our selfishness, our ingrati- 
tude. We petition Him for all the needs of our daily life; we offer 
satisfaction, willingly accepting whatever He asks it of us, be it 
blindness, deafness, invalidism, pain, or sorrow that separates us 
from our loved ones. All have their part with the Victim, who as 
He prepared the Last Supper looked at Calvary and down the 
road of centuries to come, and whispered to His beloved Father: 
“It is just the beginning; My Church, the New Testament, the 
living Church, the mystical body, the Sacrifice of the Mass. Men 
will learn to die by the lesson of My own death. Men will learn to 
taste divine things, and will not be satisfied until they join Me in 
eternal life. Yes, my Beloved Father, I am the Victim of an un- 
ending Calvary.” 








Maria k rzberger 


Hilda C. Graef 


HE difficulties a religious vocation presents to many young 

women are widely discussed today; therefore the story of a 
little known modern Carmelite may be of particular interest. It 
is the story of a highly intelligent, lively girl, used to an interest- 
ing life of travel and political discussion, who suddenly found 
herself plunged by the will of God into a small convent of aging 
Carmelites, herself being, as she humorously called it, “the sole 
representative of the twentieth century.” 

Maria was the daughter of Matthias Erzberger, the prominent 
Catholic German politican, himself a true Christian and European 
and precisely for this reason very unpopular in the Germany 
that was soon to produce Hitler. He had signed the peace treaty 
of Versailles; he had opposed the Prussian bureaucracy and the 





rich landowners, and he was held in high esteem at the Vatican.’ 


Apart from his political importance, he was a deeply religious 
man; on the occasion of Maria’s First Communion he wrote into 
the prayer book he gave her: “Dear Maria: The most beautiful 
day of your life is the 14th of April, 1912, when Jesus entered 
your innocent heart for the first time. Throughout your life be 
prepared to receive Him thus, whether it be as the Giver of Grace, 
or as Judge. This is the only wish of your father.” 

She was a child full of life and spirits; a few years later she 
came up for the first time against the old standards of behavior 
for a pious young girl. In 1916 she was spending a holiday in a 
convent at Offenburg, where her aunt was a nun. One day she was 


dancing and leaping through the cloisters when one of the Sisters § 
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stopped her. “But, Maria, how can you be so wild after receiving 
Holy Communion only this morning!”’ The girl looked at her in 
amazement: “But sister, surely this is not a sin?” 

Her high spirits were only one side of a rich and complex na- 
ture, capable of deep feeling. Some time after this little incident 
she learned of an event that was to give her thoughts a new direc- 
tion. A highly placed cleric of the entourage of Benedict XV, 
Msgr. Helmuth von Gerlach, had left the Church and married a 
rich Dutch Protestant lady. For the first time Maria came face to 
face with apostasy, for Msgr. von Gerlach had been a frequent 
guest at her father’s house. When she had heard his story she cast 
herself down before her image of the Sacred Heart, and there she 
also realized for the first time the meaning of self-sacrifice and 
reparation and the need for souls completely given to God in a 
life of expiation. 


THE SACRIFICE 


The events of the following years were to drive home the lesson. 
Her health which had never been robust gave her parents cause 
for anxiety, and in the autumn of 1917 she was sent to a convent 
in Bavaria for a prolonged holiday. Shortly after her arrival her 
father summoned her to Munich, to introduce her to the papal 
Nuncio, Eugenio Pacelli, who had just been nominated titular 
Archbishop of Sardes. He gave her the exciting promise to cele- 
brate Pontifical Mass at the convent where she was staying. 

Maria was thrilled. But God was already beginning to teach her 
the way of renunciation, by which she was to be led throughout 
her life. When, the following May, Msgr. Pacelli arrived at the 
convent to fulfill his promise, the young girl could not attend the 
Mass to which she had been looking forward so eagerly, since she 
was dangerously ill with pneumonia. She recovered only very slow- 
ly. By the end of the summer of 1918 she was able to return to her 
home in Berlin. There another shock was in store for her. In Oc- 
tober her brother died of influenza. 

At his burial she prepared for her own death, as her health had 
once more deteriorated rapidly. ‘The doctors were of opinion that 
only a rest in Switzerland could save her; and so she, her mother, 
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and her small sister went to St. Moritz. During the eight months 
she spent there she recovered completely. She took part in all the 
amusements and excursions, but at the same time the superficial- 
ity of the smart set of St. Moritz, so totally indifferent to the de- 
mands of God, deeply grieved her. It was here, in the fashionable 
mountain resort of Switzerland, that she first felt the call to join 
a pentitenial order. In 1920 she read St. Thérése of Lisieux’s 
History of a Soul and decided that our Lord wanted her in Carmel. 

But what would her father say, who loved her dearly, when he 
learned that his eighteen-year-old daughter wanted to leave him 
to shut herself up in one of the strictest orders of the Church? 
Now the modern politician proved that the words he had written 
in her prayerbook eight years ago were truly the expression of his 
deepest conviction. When Maria told him of her wish he was pro- 
foundly moved. In the Middle Ages, he replied, emperors and 
kings had thought themselves privileged if their daughters de- 
sired to become the brides of Christ—he would not be less gen- 
erous. 


THE CONVENT 


In April, 1921, he and Frau Erzberger, together with Maria and 
her small sister Gabriele, traveled to the Dutch town of Echt, 
where Maria had been accepted as a postulant in the German- | 
founded Carmel. On the 14th, the anniversary of her first Com- 
munion, she entered the enclosure; when the doors closed behind 
her, her father broke down and wept like a child. 

Maria did not weep. Resolutely she made the sacrifice of separ- 
ating herself from a greatly loved family. She did not yet know 
that, for her, the moment of separation was the easier offering— 
it was the months and years ahead which were to be a time of 
long and unremitting struggle, the slow and painful adaptation 
to a life of constant sacrifice. 


She had meant to offer herself as a victim of expiation, a truly 
Carmelite vocation. The idea has a certain glamour, especially for 
ardent young souls. It is quite possible to imagine oneself gener- 
ously offering untold sufferings, patiently bearing illness and con- 
tradiction—and thoroughly enjoying it all. In imagination, that 
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is, Maria thought she was prepared for this, and soon found out 
her mistake. 

When St. Teresa founded her reformed Carmels she meant them 
to be penitential. When a girl entered them in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, even still in the nineteenth century, the contrast be- 
tween her daily life at home and that in Carmel was indeed great 
—yet not nearly as great, not nearly as mortifying as her twenti- 
eth century sisters must find it, especially those used to life in the 
northern countries. To Maria the contrast was so overwhelming 
as almost to break her. 


THE TRIALS 


It began with the clothes. She was used to the short skirts of the 
twenties, and her lively temperament took full advantage of the 
freedom of movement they allowed. Now she had to wear clothes 
down to her ankles, with the humiliating result that she continual- 
ly caught them in whatever object was standing in her way. Only 
too often she would drag these along with her, so that her progress 
through the convent would be marked by unedifying noise. ‘Then 


there was the discomfort of the narrow cell and the more than 
primitive washing arrangements. For the girl of St. Teresa’s time 
the little pitcher of cold water and the tiny tin washing bowl were 
the ordinary facilities; but for the twentieth century girl who is 
used to bathrooms and constant hot water they are among the bit- 
terest penances. Maria frequently looked sadly at her hands, 
chapped and grubby from the unaccustomed housework, and no 
oils and creams to soften them! Was all this hardship really neces- 
sary? 

And then the idea that she should regard even the bare neces- 
sities accorded to her not as her right but as alms for which she 
ought to be grateful! ‘The common-sense of the modern girl—and 
this girl the daughter of a finance minister—was in full revolt. 
She herself gave her Novice Mistress a most illuminating account 
of her difficulties: 


Shall I ever be able to regard the things given to me. as an alms? I 
quite see that it ought to be thus, but then I suffer from so many temp- 
tations. I will write them down quite openly — I am allowed to do so, 
am I not? Your Reverence will not be shocked? 
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The Superiors do not give the things out of their own pocket — they 
are bought with our money. Is it not more than just that I should be 
given them? I do not ask it as an alms, I have brought money to the 
convent, etc. Sometimes indeed, it is so bad that I think the sisters who 
have brought no dowry ought to work hard so that they should at least 
be of some use to the convent, and the convent need not support them 
with the money of the others. 


She naturally accused herself of wickedness on account of these 
thoughts. But such ideas as those to which Maria Erzberger so 
bravely confessed are not necessarily temptations of the devil; 
they are thoughts which may easily enter the head of a girl used 
to independence, if her superiors stress too much her duty of gra- 
titude for the physical necessities of life which they supply—with 
her own money. 

In the midst of these difficulties which sometimes tempted the 
young postulant to throw up everything, there fell a fatal blow: 
on August 26, just a little over four months after her entry, Mat- 
thias Erzberger was murdered by political enemies on his way to 
Mass. In her first stunning grief Maria wondered whether it might 
not be God’s will that she should go back home, at least for a time, 
to assist her mother and her little seven-year-old sister. Everything 
seemed to be pointing in this direction. But she knew that now, 
with the full knowledge of what the Carmelite life meant for her, 
she would hardly have the strength to return to it once she had 
been out of the convent. 


THE NOVICE 


The attitude of her mother, a deeply Christian woman, made 
things easier for her. She never made the slightest suggestion to 
her daughter to return home. Six weeks after the death of her 
husband she once more traveled to Echt with little Gabriele, to 
assist at Maria’s clothing. When the enclosure door opened to re- 
lease the postulant for a few hours in her bridal dress, her daughter 
sank sobbing into her arms. Six months ago her beloved father 
had said goodbye to her in this same place; six months of intense 
suffering for the spoiled young girl, that culminated in this last 
grievous loss. So the joy on the day of the clothing had to be pure- 
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ly supernatural, and it was intensified by filial gratitude to the 
Vicar of Christ, Benedict XV, who sent her a very affectionate tel- 
egram of congratulation. 

Once the ceremony was over and her family gone, her trials re- 
turned with renewed vigor. The worst was her complete loneli- 
ness. For years she remained the only novice; all the other sisters 
belonged to another generation, indeed to another century, and 
could have been her mother or even her grandmother. Her father, 
who had very early treated her as a grownup, had often talked to 
her about the needs of the times, the interests of the Church and 
of Europe. She had an open mind, alert and eager, and these 
conversations had developed it and made it hungry for substantial 
intellectual and spiritual food. With the best will of the world the 
sisters of Echt could not provide the young novice with the con- 
versations and interests to which she had been accustomed, and 
there was not one nun of her own age who might have been a 
help. She was desperately lonely and very homesick indeed. 

She would have had every excuse to indulge in self-pity. But 
St. Teresa had told her daughters to be virile. Sister Gertrude, as 
Maria had become at her clothing, did what would please God 
and her holy mother as well as enable herself to overcome her dif- 
ficulties: she outwardly showed a smiling face, and inwardly gave 
herself completely to the Sacred Heart by an act of formal conse- 
cration. This, however, did not mean that now everything went 
smoothly. Her first winter in Carmel was made more difficult by 
the heavy clothes she had to wear on account of the unheated 
cells, which she found very trying. So the Prioress ordered her to 
share the warm sickroom with the Novice Mistress who had fallen 
ill. This, however, was not to her liking either, since she loved her 
privacy. Religious obedience was something the independent mod- 
ern girl was finding hard to practice. Time and again she had to 
ask pardon for her quick-tempered replies. On one occasion she 
wrote the Novice Mistress a note in which she disarmingly con- 
fessed: “Yes, that’s how it goes: one wants to be humble, and then 
pride, self-will, and self-love are peeping out from every corner.” 


FURTHER TRIALS 


The fight against herself was made even more difficult by pain- 
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ful spiritual trials, which increased after her first profession in 
October, 1922. The long hours of prayer prescribed by the Car- 
melite Rule became a time of complete emptiness and boredom. 
God seemed to be far away, and her only consolation was the 
thought “‘that we might die at any moment.”’ Besides, her quick 
movements continued to involve her in all kinds of minor acci- 
dents, culminating in the flight of a full tray into the middle of 
the refectory; so she had to accept many corrections and to ‘kiss 
the ground’ more frequently than is usual even for novices. She 
often felt desperately tired, but her superiors insisted that she 
should go to the night office nevertheless. 

In all these struggles she found help and understanding in her 
Novice Mistress. After her final profession, in October, 1925, this 
last support was also taken away from her. How much it had meant 
to her is shown by a pathetic little note: “If Your Reverence knew 
what I feel like! I suffer real agonies if I think of my future lone- 
liness. In this calamity my heart clings with all its power to my 


little mother in order to feel still a little natural satisfaction in 7 


these last days. . . . Please, Your Reverence, pardon an unhappy § 
child—I cannot tell you what my heart suffers, and I am most un- ff 
happy about myself. But please, Your Reverence, don’t worry; I 
shall stick it out.” 

After all, she was only a girl of twenty-four at the time. She 
does not sound so heroic as St. Thérése of Lisieux, but then we 
must not forget that St. Thérése had her sisters in the same con- 
vent, whose mere physical presence must have been a certain sup- 
port, whereas Sister Gertrude was utterly alone—‘the sole repre- 
sentative of the twentieth century!” In this, her struggle is in a 
way typical of a whole generation of young women who find the 
traditional convent life so very much harder to live than their 
‘mothers in religion,’ and of whose needs the authorities are be- 
coming increasingly aware. 

In her loneliness she began even to hate the sisters, so different 
from herself, with whom she had yet to share every day.of her life. 
And this hatred came to be accompanied by an even more bitter 
and terrifying one: the hatred of God, of Christ, of Our Lady. In 
former times such temptations, which sometimes expressed them- 
selves also in her external behavior, would have been unquestion- 
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ingly attributed to the devil. In this case, however, the natural 
explanation seems sufficient: a young, lively, modern girl was 
suddenly plunged into a world completely foreign to her, a world 
that belonged to another time, among women whose background 
and interests could not have been more different. From the first 
months of her postulancy she had been engaged in a continual 
struggle, with only occasional moments of peace and happiness. 
It would have been a psychological miracle if this unremitting 
tension had not found release in a period of loss of self-control. 


Her good sense hit on a most effective remedy: she forced her- 
self to silence the interior uproar by hard work. She had been 
made infirmarian, and as there were so many old sisters in the 
community she had ample opportunity to forget herself and her 
struggles in relieving the sufferings of others. She did this with 
wonderful charity as well as with great skill and circumspection, 
and in these years she prepared several old nuns for their death. 


THE FINAL TESTING 


In August, 1929, her nursing was cut short by an illness which 
the doctors failed to diagnose. She suddenly ran a very high tem- 
perature, and at the same time large, discolored spots showed on 
her right leg. She had to leave the convent to go to a hospital for 
observation, and during these months she was sorely tried by 
rumors that she did not want to return to Carmel and, on the 
other hand, that the sisters did not approve of her long stay at the 
hospital. Though her mother was-with her, she felt a stranger in 
the ‘world,’ and the idea that the sisters could doubt her desire 
to go back to them was causing her bitter grief. 

The misunderstandings were cleared up, but after her return, 
weakened by illness and by the struggles of the preceding years, 
she had to endure one last trial: her normally gay and optimistic 
nature was plunged into complete darkness. Life seemed to be un- 
bearable; she felt she could no longer believe in a merciful God— 
was He not rather a pitiless power, intent on destroying men? She 
was terrified at her own thoughts; only the reassurances and com- 
forting words of her superiors could give her peace and prevent 
her from giving way to temptations to leave the convent; and only 
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they knew of the intense sufferings which she had to bear. 

These trials lasted for three years. She emerged from them 
thoroughly purified, matured in spirit, calm and serene. Her 
prayer grew in intensity, and she confessed that on the feast of 
St. Ignatius, 1933, a decisive grace had been given her. Since then 
she progressed rapidly on the way of self-sacrifice and union with 
God. The older sisters, who had once been so shocked by her live- 
ly manner, were proud of her; the younger ones—since she had 
left the novitiate it had grown quickly—trevered her as an exam- 
ple, for her face radiated the interior peace and happiness to 
which she had attained through her long years of suffering. 

The Order placed great hopes in her future, and she was in- 
tended to be nominated Novice Mistress. But in August, 1937, she 
once more developed strange spots and boils on her right leg. 
They increased, and soon her whole body was racked with pain; 
fever and hemorrhages weakened her rapidly, she received ex- 
treme unction, and at last the doctors considered it necessary to 
take her to a hospital. They could, however, do no more than 
make some injections, and then told her that death was inevitable: 
it was an infection of the bone. She at once asked to be taken 
back to Carmel. When she arrived there on her stretcher she was 
actually dying, unable to move even her lips. 

After her death, on the seventeenth of September, 1937, the 
Prioress told the community that Sister Gertrude had offered her 
own leg, and later her life, to God for the Holy Father, Pius XI, 
during a serious illness of his leg in the beginning of the year, so 
that he might be spared to continue his work for the Church in 
those difficult times. Her offering was mentioned in a letter from 7 
Cardinal Pacelli, who had once sung Pontifical Mass in the same ] 
convent where Maria Erzberger was lying ill with pneumonia, 
and who was two years later to become himself the successor of 
Pius XI. “The heroic spirit of sacrifice,” he wrote, “which the § 
departed sister has shown towards the Father of Christendom is 
worthy of a spiritual daughter of the great Saint of Avila. I have 
not failed to inform the Holy Father of it, whose heart has been 
deeply touched by the generosity and self-sacrifice of such de- 
votion.” 

Maria Erzberger had fulfilled her vocation. She desired to be 
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a victim of reparation; in the hard school of perfect abnegation 


m § she had learned the full meaning of the word. She did not live to 
Tr see the conversion of that priest whose apostasy had first lit the 
of spark in her soul, but nine years after her own death Helmuth 
n von Gerlach, then in England, called for a priest in his last illness. 


He died repentant, reconciled to God and the Church. 


Ascetical Values in 
the Apostolate 


Mother Winifred Corrigan, r.c. 


V 7 HEN WE speak of ascetical values in the apostolate, we im- 

ply that it has mystical values too. In the early Christian 
era, asceticism was regarded from two angles. It was a sort of St. 
John the Baptist, viewed as an accepted forerunner of mysticism; 
it was viewed, too, as a burning and shining light still alive in 
contemplation’s more interior glow. 

After a rather long analytical period in which spiritual writers 
tended to place the “ascetic” in one exclusive cell and the “‘mys- 
tic” in another, almost as incompatibles, there is a happier tend- 
ency among contemporaries to bring them together once more. 
This seems as it should be. Ascetical theology, dealing chiefly 
with the soul’s struggle against sin and the practice of the moral 
virtues, is one in essence with mystical theology, dealing with the 
soul’s mysterious, loving, experience-knowledge of God’s presence. 
“It is the perfection of the Christian life that constitutes the prop- 
er object of ascetical and mystical theology,” to quote Tanqueray. 
‘When He sees fit, almighty God makes use of the generous dis- 
positions of the ascetic soul and raises it to the mystic state.”’ 


THE THICKET OF SUFFERING 


To discuss ‘‘the perfection of the Christian life” is to survey 
the enclosed garden which is the religious state. The religious 
state, the life of those tending by profession towards perfection, 
appears at a glance to favor the ripening process of asceticism in- 
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to mysticism, to accelerate the ascetic’s spiritual development in 
that direction. No doubt, on principle, it should do so. As our 
Holy Father has pointed out, religious live “the lofty and impor- 
tant truth that there is but one road to perfection, which is the 
denial of self for the love of Christ.’’ Now self-denial and love are 
inseparable from the mystic’s thirst, search, longing after God. 
The ascetical longing for suffering gives mystical prayer an authen- 
tic ring. 

This longing finds constant expression in the lives of religious, 
vowed as they are to take up their cross—of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience—daily and follow Christ. That daily following of 
Christ lies for the greater majority of religious women along the 
paths of the “mixed life.’”’ Divine Wisdom has outlined their plan 
of perfection according to a fixed apostolate. It is precisely in the 
faithful fulfillment of this chosen mode of life, therefore, that 
they discover the precious graces of contemplation and mystical 
union indigenous to the climate of budding perfection. 

These ‘‘active-contemplative” religious, who have the duty of 
properly correlating, harmonizing their own interior life with 
their exterior labors for the salvation of souls according to their 
vocation, are the concern of this article. It will signalize the genu- 
ine glamour which the life of the “apostolic” religious contains, 
be she a teaching or social service sister or a hospital or retreat 
religious. It will protest against the compromise of mediocrity 
which any of these religious might make, at a time when the world 
needs their specific sanctity. It will urge them not to compromise 
the beauties of their apostolic ideals either by overactivity coupled 
with superficial prayer or by the lackluster endeavor that accom- 
panies tired yearnings after a more sequestered religious life. It 
will echo what their own right spiritual instinct tells them—that 
this apostolic life contains for them values which are indispensable 
to their life of prayer, a life in which the mystical element more 
and more should play the predominant part. 

Let us approach our apostolate with a humble, appreciative at- 
titude. Here is the chosen instrument of our soul’s salvation and 
sanctification, which it is our privilege to use. Here God in His 
mercy has given us the opportunity to exercise our role of spiritual 
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motherhood, in which, as religious women, our true happiness 
lies.? 

Do we, in practice and in conversation, thus appreciate our 
specific form of the religious life? To reply to the questions of 
prospective postulants who seek a challenging spirituality in re- 
ligious dedication, we need a ready, orderly, articulate apprecia- 
tion of our apostolate’s ascetical values. Otherwise we are less 
likely—even than recreation-minded vocational brochures—to 
attract the earnest young people who are doing an about-face from 
a sense-preoccupied generation. The phenomenal proportion be- 
tween televised homes and overcrowded Trappist monasteries, as 
recorded in Father Merton’s Sign of Jonas, has a modest parallel 
in cloistered convents with long waiting lists. Experience during 
the past decade has disclosed a growing number of retreatants 
with aptitudes for teaching, nursing, and social service vocations, 
where they are vitally needed, making decisions to become Trap- 
pistines and Carmelites because they incorrectly believe that an 
authentic interior life is jeopardized for a religious by an active 
apostolate. 


THE APOSTOLATE, A MEANS OF PERFECTION 


Notwithstanding this trend, the discerning religious has read- 
ily detected the rich possibilities for perfecting herself by means 
of her apostolate, humbly recognizing its instrumental, even sac- 
ramental aspects with reference to her own God-given dignity. 
When she does grasp the significance of her apostolate as an in- 
strument in the service of her own sanctification, she uses it in a 
wise, sure, detached, inspired manner. She appreciates her apos- 
tolate in the context of her own interior life. This is a most per- 
sonal, yet a most unselfish viewpoint. 


Yet this is often a strange, uncomfortable viewpoint in the face 
of the emphasis which we sometimes find placed on the prayer life 





1 Many authoritative allusions have been made in recent years to-the importance 
of recognition on the part of the woman religious of her role as spiritual mother. 
Cf., e.g., Women’s Duties in the Social and Political Life (an address of Pius 
XII to the women of Italy); Eve and the Gryphon, by Gerald Vann, O.P.; Our 
Blessed Mother (especially p. 78), by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp.; Training on the 
Positive Aspects of the Religions Vows, by Thomas Kilduff, O.D.C. (a paper 
read at the First National Congress for Religious, 1952). 
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of religious as a means to apostolic achievement. The faithful reli- 
gious is urged to pray well in order to accomplish well the duties 
of her state, for example, to teach well or take good care of the 
sick—‘‘as if prayer and union with God,’ to quote Father Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, ‘were ordained and subordinated to these acts 
which are inferior to them.” ? 

Apropos this subject, Mother Joan of Arc Cronin, O.S.U., pre- 
sents a balanced perspective as regards the spiritual development 
of young religious. ““A deep interior life must inspire their apos- 
tolic work and their work must be so loving an accomplishment 
of the divine will that their interior life may be nourished there- 
by.” 3 

The profound conviction, then, that zeal for the salvation of 
souls, expressed in her apostolate, can be the handmaid of her own 
life of prayer, inspires the true religious to discern in the occa- 
sions for self-denial enjoined by her apostolate, so many positive 
steps in her advancement along the mystical way. The apostolate, 
far from obscuring the deep Christian instinct for penance, which 
often conditions one for entrance into religious life, purifies and 
perfects it, leading it step by step from compunction to com- 
passion. 

Precisely what ascetical values are to be found in the apostolate? 
Concerned as it is with human and therefore somewhat unpre- 
dictable agents the apostolate first of all provides an astringent 
against devitalizing routine. It also obviates the imperceptible 
drifting away from ascetical practices once novitiate days are end- 
ed, by baldly producing penances. At times, for example, a reli- 
gious may have to forego sleep, as mothers do, for those entrusted 
to her care, staying up late and rising early. Again, she may have 
to help those in acute need when she is secretly contending with 
a bad cold or a severe headache. No heroic situations are these, 





2 Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 365. The author continues: “Rath- 
er, the active soul should accomplish the duties of its state out of love for God, 
to be more closely united to our Lord and to make Him loved more, so that its 
activity should become as it were the exterior radiation of its prayer, of its union 
with God, which is the most important part of activity. Thus the mystical life, 
far from harming action, is its living source.” 


_ 3 “Ways and Means of Prolonging Formation” (a paper read at the First Na- 
tional Congress for Religious, 1952). 
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but by means of them—if she does not become discontented and 
embittered by them—she can form strong habits of asceticism, 
learning to waive personal considerations, grateful for being the 
channel of grace for someone. They can help her to avoid languor 
and laziness if she is a “‘natural’’ contemplative; to cultivate the 
calm and perseverance conducive to higher prayer, if she is not. 


THE APOSTOLATE AND MYSTICISM 


Her apostolate actually adapts her for mystical graces, by teach- 
ing her self-sacrifice. She learns to keep her complaints a secret 
for God. Almost despite herself, she grows in mortified love of 
God and learns to perform His will without consideration of per- 
sonal enjoyment. More and more her self-denial is motivated by 
compassionate love. 

The religious who perceives these uplifting ascetical values in 
her apostolate will not bewail its occasional infringement on her 
cherished times of solemn silence, liturgical and contemplative 
prayer, and the like. Nor will she let the sporadic weariness and 
worry engendered by her apostolate sadden her soul, ruffle her 
inner peace, or impair her poise. Rather she will turn, in diffi- 
culty, to her Beloved. “I to my beloved and his turning is to 
me.” * Across the highway and hedges of the apostolic labors in 
which, she is daily engaged, the discerning religious will sense 
Christ’s personal concern for her. Christ “loved me and delivered 
Himself for me.” ® If she has forgotten this truth, then a fire has 
gone out in her life, a secret has been lost. 

She must continue to be convinced, not only despite aridities, 
doubts, and misunderstandings but on their account, of her im- 
portance to God—but less for what she can do than for what she 
can be. Day by day experience of disappointments—the occasion- 
al defections of those she has instructed, the deaths without the 
sacraments of those she has nursed, the regrettable decisions of 
erstwhile fervent retreatants—school her soul in the conviction 
that her life is to be lived exclusively for God. She brings a more 
and more detached spirit to her apostolate, and daily increases 





4Cant. 7:10. 





5 Gal. 2:20. 
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in that purity of heart which must accompany any progress in 
mystical prayer. 

There is more brightness and less impetuosity in the fire of her 
zeal as the years go by. She accomplishes more good because there 
is less self-seeking in her efforts. Gradually, too, those youthful 
qualities which were once indeed an attractive asset in her apos- 
tolic labors, mowing down physically insurmountable obstacles, 
have become controlled, refined, attuned to the delicate invita- 
tions of grace. Qualities like the discernment of spirits and in- 
vincible patience emerge from the onetime turbulent sea of her 
apostolate at beauty’s measured pace. “And there came a great 
calm.” ® Now she is no longer distressed by distress. She readily 
sees through the eyes of someone in misery the mercies of her God. 
He is around. He is everywhere. Nothing exterior constitutes a 
real obstacle to constant prayer. ““And there was no one but only 
Jesus.” 7 

The ascetical values of the apostolate may be summed up in the 
opportunities for cultivating the great abnegation which mystical 
union presupposes and imposes. Thus the apostolate tends to un- 
earth the human tendency to selfishness which constitutes, more 
than any other interior factor, a hazard to the perfection of con- 
templative prayer. 

How often works of mercy, performed under obedience, oblige 
us to curb the stubbornness of our own wills, to set aside our 
choices, our preferences! How often our apostolate acts as a 
deterrent against excessive self-analysis which is an enemy to the 
simplicity desirable for divine union! How often contemplation 
of the anguish of those who come to us for assuagement shows us 
our crucified God! In the classroom, hospital, retreat house, any- 
where on the mission, those human agents which all unwittingly 
discipline us—those precious souls unto whom we are privileged 
to minister-—are the very agents that bring us into closer con- 
tact with the divine. 


DIVINE ENCOUNTER WITH OTHERS 


Fringing on the mystical is the apostle’s experience of the wel- 
come respite from what Father Edward Leen has called the “or- 





6 Matt. 8:26. ; 7 [bid., 17:8. 
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dinary hostilities of life.’”’* This healing ‘“‘truce’’ comes to us 
through others. “It is when the divine in ourselves encounters 
the divine in others—here there can be no conflict. God cannot 
be in opposition with Himself. Between those in whom charity 
reigns there can be no opposition, no conflict. This was St. Paul’s 
ambition for his followers: ‘I beseech you that you walk worth- 
ily of the vocation in which you are called . . . supporting one 
another in charity.’ ” ® 

Habitually, in the daily round of her apostolate, the religious 
encounters the divine in bringing it to others. Others appreciate 
and praise this divine encounter, albeit in halting speech. They 
may associate it with the devotional chapel, or with the quiet 
hospitality that pervades the convent parlor, or with the joyous, 
welcoming face of the sister they meet in the corridor. At any rate, 
they detect an intangible but real difference between the atmos- 
phere of a Catholic school and a public school, between a sisters’ 
hospital and a general hospital, between a house of spiritual re- 
treats and a “nice” summer hotel. The je ne sais quoi found in 
the divine encounter ‘between those in whom charity reigns,” 
between the one who gives and the ones who receive God’s mercy, 
is what the recipients—patients, students, retreatants—praise and 
appreciate. 

The religious, too, must appreciate the spiritual profit to be 
gained from encounters with others in the pursuit of her apos- 
tolate. These encounters are not meant to deflect the true reli- 
gious from God nor detain her in her search for Him. On the 
contrary, they should enhance and enliven the search. They should 
stimulate her spirit of adventure and train it undeviatingly on 
heaven. If God is so wonderful in His creatures, in their patience, 
their pathos, their dependence, their suffering, what must He be 
in Himself? 

Besides the peace and purity of heart which the more appeal- 
ing elements in the apostolate foster, these same values as well as 
others can be extricated by the ingenious religious from the less 
congenial elements. The tribulations occasioned her by indiffer- 
ence and opposition, whether human or diabolic, have their 
spiritual values too. They tend to dilate her heart, bringing 





8In the Likeness of Christ, p. 190. 9 Eph. 4:1. 
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equanimity and magnanimity in their train, and to simplify hea 
prayer language. 

It may not be obvious all at once how this is being done. But 
a beneficent metamorphosis in her attitude toward self and oth- 
ers eventually takes place. She sees herself truly wretched and 
poor in God’s sight. She sees the souls in her apostolate as so many 
famished children clinging desperately to her skirt. She distin- 
guishes less readily between her own spiritual advantage and 
that of others; between the necessities of the souls of her partic- 
ular apostolate and those others outside its pale. The desire of her 
heart embraces the needs of all members of the mystical body. 
“For them do I sanctify myself.” 1° 


This does not imply that her apostolate causes a religious to lose 
her secret, unique prayer pattern, according to which she has been 
tenderly, individually drawn to God. If hitherto the loving as- 
cent He showed her was by means of interior conversation with 
His indwelling Spirit, or Eucharistic adoration, or true devotion 
to Mary, it continues to be so. By reason of her apostolate, how- 
ever, that luminous personal path to God has become a highway, 
along which she travels companioned. “Draw me,” she exclaims, 
as she labors to rescue one imperiled soul after another. One soul 
needs light or courage or both to cope with impending disaster. 
Another’s needs are material—health, employment and the like. 
Still another, who seems to be resisting unto the end a proferred 
grace of conversion, needs humility, faith. “Draw me,” she pleads 
with her Savior and promises for all: ‘““We will run after Thee to 
the odor of thy ointments.” 

Ascetical values in the apostolate gradually become more and 
more mystical. Self-denial is undertaken for the sake of others as 
the religious’ interior life is integrated with her apostolate and 
her whole religious life becomes orientated toward God. Aware 
that she is pleasing Him, she remains happy, at peace, and in a 
state of ceaseless prayer amid joy and sorrow. 





10 John 17:19. 











For Greater Love 
Hyacinth D’Urso, O.P. 


EAR has an undeniable function in the life of grace. This 
fact is true because of man’s nature, which is moved accord- 
ing to attraction or repulsion. No attraction for good is sure and 
certain until the inclination for its opposite is destroyed by a 
strong repulsion. The very love of God remains imperfect when 
it is not accompanied by a sincere aversion for all that is con- 
trary to that love. This psychological law was pointed out by our 
Lord Himself: ““No man can serve two masters; for either he will 
hate the one and love the other; or he will sustain the one and 
despise the other.” + 
Hell is the summation of all that is contrary to God; it is a place 
where love of God is wholly impossible. where the damned hate 
eternally. It is the consideration of hell under this aspect which 
can help everyone who is turned toward God to grow more per- 
fect in his love of Him; it compels such a one to abandon him- 
self more completely to trust in that love. To speak of hell in 
such a light is not to approach the subject from the plane of a 
servility which fears damnation as punishment for sin, but rather 
from that of filial fear, which safeguards in us the capacity of 
loving and of possessing God. ‘The fear of God is the beginning 
of His love.” ? We shall, then, consider hell solely in its role of 
bringing us to a greater love of God. 





“Ecclus. 25:16. 





1 Matt. 6:24. 
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THE CERTAINTY OF PUNISHMENT 


The existence of hell is no less certain than that of heaven; the 
same revelation bears witness to both. The words of eternal dam- 
nation which will be addressed to sinners on the last day were 
spoken by our Lord Himself: “Depart from Me, you cursed, into 
everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels .. . 
and these shall go into everlasting punishment, but the just into 
life everlasting.” * While there is freedom to dispute about the 
nature of such fire, faith teaches us that this text treats of a pun- 
ishment which is eternal, even as the happiness of heaven will be 
eternal. The reality of hell is, then, a truth of faith, as valid as 
the dogma of the Redemption or that of the reward of the just 
and, as a matter of faith, can neither be altered nor mitigated. 


What significance does this dogmatic certainty of hell possess 
in relation to our love of God? It means that the reality of losing 
God eternally is a possibility which transcends the bounds of 
human alteration. Disavowal or lack of comprehension can no 
more suppress the possibility of such loss than the denial of the 
sun’s existence can blot out the sunlight. The fact of hell infalli- 
bly compels us to admit that there are but two possible ends of 
human life: eternal enjoyment of the vision of God or an eternal 
separation from divine love. 

There is a real connection between these two final alternatives 
of life. Granted the fact of revelation one cannot be accepted to 
the exclusion of the other. The reward of heaven must now be 
considered with its opposite; our final goal must be pursued un- 
erringly or we must face the consequences of failing in its pursuit. 
That there is a real chance of losing the reward is clearly shown 
by St. Paul when he tells us that of those who run in the spiritual 
race only the victor receives the prize.‘ If there were no possibil- 
ity of losing God eternally the Pauline admonition would have 
been in vain. 

The existence of a place of confinement for those who have 
abandoned the love of God is, as it were, an indication of the 
possibility of its opposite, namely, an eternal bliss with God. 
What indeed would heaven be if it were the same final goal of 


° Matt. 25:41, 46. : 4Cf. I Cor. 9:24. 
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those who hated and those who loved God? What distinction 
would exist between virtue and vice if in the last analysis they 
should lead to the same end? To those who love God virtue is 
loved and practiced as the sure means to attaining Him and vice 
and sin shunned as the certain path to His loss. 


Freedom of the will places us while on earth in a condition of 
uncertainty as to our ultimate attainment of everlasting happi- 
ness. We are daily faced with the necessity of making a choice 
between alternatives and this instability of the will places upon 
us a consequent struggle. Since we are not necessitated by any 
good in this life, there is always the possibility of mistaking the 
apparent for the true good. In this struggle some succumb to the 
apparent good and merit eternal unhappiness. If, irrespective of 
this possibility of error in judgment, all were to enjoy the bliss of 
heaven, expressions such as struggle and conquest would be with- 
out meaning in their application to the life of grace. The con- 
tinual challenge of life with its possibility of error demands both 
a place of reward and punishment; the very struggle gives testi- 
mony to the existence of them both. 


EFFECT OF DIVINE JUSTICE 


The basis for the reality of hell can be stated in terms of the 
exacting demands of divine justice which not only rewards the 
good but, likewise, punishes the bad. Hell is above all a lasting 
realization of having lost God, and everlasting torment for the 
failure to love Him who is the highest Good. The eternal damna- 
tion of impenitent sinners is the result of the evil actions of the 
sinner. Although their condition is an effect of divine justice, God 
cannot be blamed for their unhappiness; sinners have left Him 
no choice. 


Hell becomes a necessity if we understand the seriousness of 
sin. In fact, hell is initiated, as it were, in the very act of sin. St. 
Catherine wrote that hell is in the very will that is. opposed to 
the will of God; that the sinner has already experienced an earn- 
est of hell in the interior effects of guilt; and that for this reason 
he is a martyr of the devil, suffering the torments inflicted upon 
himself for his adherence to Satan. 
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Sin brings its own condemnation. As a rebellion against the law 
of God, it disturbs the harmony which God has placed in man; 
it turns toward a false good that whose perfection can only be at- 
tained in the true Good; it puts the rebellious senses in command 
and places right reason in subjection. ‘The terminus of this up- 
heaval is hell. 

An eternal loss of divine love for one sudden judgment of time 
may seem on the surface disproportionate. St. Gregory the Great 
saw the fallacy of this reaction when he pointed out that there is 
a permanent disposition in the act of sin which death merely 
renders fixed: “The wicked cease to sin because they cease to 
live; but they would have wanted to live indefinitely if they had 
been able to do so, in order that they might continue sinning.” > 
Death only crystallizes the inordinate tendency of the will, which, 
even to the last breathe of life, is changeable. The sinner can no 
more escape the consequence of his sin than the chemist can pre- 
vent the proper mixture of hydrogen and oxygen from becoming 
water. 


EARTHLY Loss OF LOVE 


The depths to which humanity may sink when abandoned to 
an abuse of its liberty is seen daily and, when properly consid- 
ered, can help us understand something of the meaning of a per- 
manent loss of God’s love. The sufferings of the present life, far 
more than being simple analogies to the punishment of hell, be- 
speak a common origin. Many of life’s sorrows are the fruit of 
human wickedness, the disorder of actual sin. All are traceable to 
original sin. 

The devastation wrought by serious sin on the soul of the sin- 
ner is not perceptible to the senses, whether those effects be the 
loss of sanctifying grace and the obligation of undergoing pun- 
ishment for sin or the weakening of the spiritual faculties for 
virtue and the blinding of judgment. There are visible effects of 
sin, however, which press upon us hourly. These effects, though 
not always subject to the will of the sinner, are no less sin’s prod- 
ucts. They include not only the daughters of the capital sins but 


5 Dialogues, IV, 44; PL, 77, 404. Cf. also Morals, XXXIV, 19; PL, 76, 738. 
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likewise the baneful repercussions on social life—frightening 
echoes of a disorder begun in an individual but infecting many. 
The maladies of sensuality which deface the personality of the 
sinner tend to reproduce themselves in the nervous structure of 
his descendants. The heart of the miser overwhelms with misery 
and desperation the creatures who fall prey to his avarice; deep 
wounds are opened in human hearts by calumny, deceits, betrayals, 
disillusioned or embittered self-love; family life is destroyed by 
the attempted breaking of the conjugal bond; anger, hatred, and 
revenge leave many despoiled; much blood is spilled by man’s 
pride; devastation, ruins, innumerable victims, and dispersion of 
peoples accompany wars of ambition; peace becomes impossi- 
ble among men and nations because of public or private egotism. 
These few examples of evil clearly show the extent to which the 
loss of the love of God can spread foulness and destruction. 

Thomas Merton has written: “If you wish to understand the 
political and social history of the modern nations, study hell.” ® 
With equal truth it can be said: “If you wish to understand hell, 
study the political and social history of the modern nations.” 

The sensible evils caused by sin in this life are not, however, 
the worst of its effects. These evils correspond only to the pain 
of sense which is inflicted upon the damned and such pain is in- 
ferior to the pain of being deprived of God’s love. The real un- 
happiness of the damned consists precisely in this latter privation, 
the direct effect of disobedience to God. If the horrors caused 
in this world by the evil actions of men but dimly reflect the 
lesser punishments of hell, how much more terrible must be the 
evil of the sin which is the cause of the greater punishment. That 
frightening procession of sufferings which follows in the wake of 
sin—sickness and death, poverty and pain, anxiety and wars—is 
but a shadowy glimpse of the interior disorder resulting from the 
deliberate choice of false goods. It is but a visible and terrifying 
sign of a more horrible, hidden evil which will reveal itself only 
in the finality of hell. 

As the plant is contained in the seed, so hell is implicit in sin. 
While God stands ever ready to assist man to repudiate sin in 
this life, divine justice prevents Him from violating the order 


6 Seeds of Contemplation (Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1949), p. 74. 
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that He Himself has established, and He can do nothing other 
than punish one who has died in sin. As He rewards those who die 
in grace with the vision of glory, so He must give hell to those 
who die in mortal sin. 

The loss of happiness is in itself an eternal evil for the sinner 
but the real evil lies in the cause of this loss: the sin which has 
turned God’s love out of his heart. A single mortal sin is a great- 
er evil than hell since the former is the cause, the latter the effect; 
the former is a turning away from God, the latter the punish- 
ment resulting from this aversion from the divine. Sin must be 
feared because it deprives us of union with God and in this fear 
consists the true and holy fear of God. 

The consideration of hell as the deprivation of God should 
help to instill in us a realization of the malice of sin and a strong 
resolve to avoid it. It can serve also to conquer the temptation to 
malice which affects one who has fallen into mortal sin, namely 
the temptation to further sin caused by thinking that one can- 
not become more evil. For it is reasonable to suppose that two 
mortal wounds more firmly fix the will on evil and away from 
God and the pain of loss will be proportioned to the sins com- 
mitted. With the multiplication of sins the soul becomes grad- 
ually less sensible to the admonitions of grace, less conscious of 
its own state, and less capable of repentance. The repetition of 
sin is not merely a matter of adding sin to sin but of making one’s 
own damnation more certain. 

The gift of fear of the Lord should grow strong when the mind 
dwells on hell and sin as deprivations of the infinite perfection of 
God. When such fear keeps us far from sin, charity grows bright 
with fervor, bringing greater assurance of serving God in all 
things. “Fear is a better teacher than love when such fear is the 
fruit of love.” 











Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


THE CALL TO INFUSED CONTEMPLATION 


HE Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the 

Catholic Theological Society of America contains a sum- 
mary of a panel discussion on “Infused Contemplation as the 
Normal Development of the Life of Grace and the Virtues.” The 
Right Reverend William R. O’Conner, Moderator, announced the 
question for discussion: Whether all souls in the state of grace 
are remotely yet sufficiently called to the mystical life consisting 
mainly in infused contemplation. 

The Very Reverend Aelred Graham, O.S.B., the first panelist, 
discussed several practical aspects of the problem, emphasizing 
the necessity of disposing ourselves by removing vices. In defend- 
ing the position that all have a remote yet sufficient call, the Very 
Reverend J. R. Gillis, O.P., pointed out that infused contempla- 
tion is the fruit of the inspiration of the Holy Ghost and is not 
producible at will. He explained the nature of the remote and 
sufficient call as well as the proximate and efficacious call to 
sanctity. In conclusion he emphasized the clear distinction be- 
tween personal and charismatic graces as a means of clarifying 
certain aspects of the problem. Commenting on the doctrine of 
St. John of the Cross, the Reverend Michael Griffin, O.C.D., in- 
dicated that contemplation does not require any extraordinary 
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mystical experience and concluded that since contemplation flows 
from faith, all souls who possess informed faith should normally 
obtain the grace of contemplation. The last member of the panel 
to speak, the Reverend Elmer O’Brien, S.J., admitted the remote 
call to infused contemplation in the sense in which Father Garri- 
gou-Lagrange understands it but stated that the latter has con- 
fused “the genus (spiritual consolation-desolation) with one of 
its species (infused contemplation)”. Father O’Brien finds no 
positive reason for asserting that God’s sanctifying presence must, 
in the laws of grace, eventually rise above the threshold of spirit- 
ual consciouusness. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES 


In the April issue of Catholic Digest the Reverend Nicholas 
H. Rieman, S.J., describes in popular terms the basic elements 
of secular institutes. The article, entitled “A New Kind of Sisters,” 
explains the three differences between such institutes and other 
religious societies: 


1. Secular-institute vows are private, not public. The solemn vows of 
a Jesuit or the simple vows of a School Sister of Notre Dame are “public” 
because they are accepted by a legitimate ecclesiastical superior in the 
name of the Church. Men and women in secular institutes make their 
vows, as the Pope has said, “before God.” They don’t always take three 
vows. But they must take a vow of perfect chastity, and at least make 
promises of obedience and poverty. Of course, the sphere of obedience 
for a garage mechanic or an architect may be more restricted than for 
a Christian Brother, but within that sphere the promise must be kept. 
Poverty, too, will obviously not mean the same thing for a private secre- 
tary as for a convent Sister. But in a true secular institute, the member 
makes a complete gift of himself. None of his income is at his own dis- 
posal. The institute, in turn, assumes full care of him. If he falls sick, 
it pays his medical bills. 

2. No secular institute requires all of its members to live together. 
In some institutes members normally do live together but may, with 
permission, live in private lodgings. There is a strict rule, however, that 
every institute must have, somewhere, one house of its own. 
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3. As to clothes, the Sister or Brother in a secular institute looks no 
different from anyone else. A few groups have a habit they wear when 
living inside a common house, but most do not. 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


The problem of ‘finding a director” is a perennial one for the 
Catholic who feels himself drawn toward a greater perfection. In 
such a one’s desire to know his soul and to draw up a program of 
life, he seeks advice. But from whom? In the February-March is- 
sue of Doctrine and Life, the Reverend Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., 
lists three qualities which must be possessed by a good director 
of souls: requisite knowledge, integrity, judgment—in that order. 


There is no need to delay over the first of these’ qualifications. A thor- 
ough grasp of the basic principles of ascetic and mystical theology is 
indispensable to anyone who wishes to give enlightened help to souls in 
pursuit of perfection. . . . By moral integrity, I mean what may be broad- 
ly styled holiness of life, but since that phrase is misleading, it may be 
well to discard it. It seems to imply the capacity [in the one seeking a 
director] to discern sanctity in others—a claim that we may well meet, 
with the remark attributed to both St. Augustine and St. Alphonsus Li- 
guori—“The saints are all dead.” This remark does not imply a denial 
of sanctity in the Church but merely indicates difficulty in picking out 
the heroic exemplars of it. If you have to wait for a saint to direct you, 
you may wait a long time and when you have found him, be still mis- 
taken. Meanwhile, there are plenty of good directors around you. There 
remains, however, the third most important qualification—sound judg- 
ment. By this, I mean prudence in the full dignified meaning of that 
word, plus insight into character, and in some degree, discernment of 
spirits—a formidable equipment to demand of any frail mortal man. 
Any one who is dismayed, however, at such an enumeration, should 
recall the traditional phrase: Ars arttum regimen animarum. If you must 
look for skill, training, and expert qualifications in a teacher, lawyer, or 
physician, you have a right to look for them in your spiritual director. 


INSTITUTES OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY 


Apropos of the need for knowledge in a good spiritual director, 
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the fourth annual Institute of Spiritual Theology will be con- 
ducted at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, 
July 6 to August 3. The aim of the Institute is to offer its stu- 
dents an opportunity to expand and deepen their knowledge of 
spiritual theology and allied subjects. The complete course of the 
Institute embraces three summer sessions. In adddition to such 
basic courses as Sources of Supernatural Life, History of Spiritu- 
ality, and the Psychology of Asceticism, an integrated series of 
seminars and special lectures will be offered. Guest lecturer for 
the forthcoming session will be the Reverend Augustin Leon- 
ard, O.P., of the convent of Notre Dame de la Sarte, Huy, Bel- 
gium. 

The theme of the third annual Institute of Spirituality for 
Sister Superiors and Mistresses of Novices to be conducted at 
Notre Dame University from August 3 to August 9 will be 
“Authority.” Among the subjects to be discussed are ““The Role 
of the Sister Superior and Novice Mistress” by the Very Reverend 
Paul Philippe, O.P., professor of spiritual theology at the Angel- 
icum in Rome; ‘Papal and Episcopal Authority in Relation to 
the Religious Community” by the Rev. Romaeus O’Brien, 
O.Carm., professor of canon law, Whitefriars Hall, Washington, 
D.C.; and “Authority: Its Acceptance and Rejection,” by the Rev- 
erend Benjamin R. Fulkerson, S.J., of St. Louis University. This 
Institute, whose enrollment is limited to superiors, mistresses of 
novices and those who assist them, is designed to help those par- 
ticipating to acquire a theological background for governing of 
their religious subjects. 

The Institute of Dominican Spirituality will be conducted for 
sisters at St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio, from 
June 10 to June 21, and at the Dominican College of San Rafael 
from August 9 to August 20. Faculty of the Institute will be com- 
posed of Dominican Fathers from the three American Provinces 
under the directorship of the Very Reverend P. F. Mulhern, O.P. 


NEw PUuBLICATION 


Cross AND CRowN welcomes the Catholic Lawyer as the latest 
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addition to an ever increasing number of publications devoted 
to the specific problems of Catholic professional men. Published 
quarterly by the St. Thomas More Institute for Legal Research 
of St. John’s University School of Law, Brooklyn, N. Y., the new 
magazine is described by the editor, the Reverend Joseph Ten- 
nelly, C.M., in the introduction to the first issue as being estab- 
lished “‘to serve as a forum in which lawyers may join with 
Canon lawyers, theologians, moralists, historians, physicians, psy- 
chiatrists and other experts in matters of interest to Catholics or 
to the Catholic Church where the solution to a legal problem de- 
pends upon specialized knowledge in other fields.” 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


The Life of the Spirit devoted the main portion of the Janu- 


ary issue to the subject of Christian marriage. In an article en- | 
titled, ‘““The Family and the School,” Father Henry St. John, O.P., | 


stresses the necessity of integral Catholic family life as the basis 
of all true education. He points out that parents in general leave 
too much of the religious formation of their children to the school. 


The life of prayer for Catholics living in the world must include some- 
thing more than Sunday Mass and morning and night prayers. There 


should be, as an essential part of it, spiritual reading, a prayerful study- 


ing and absorbing of the truths of the Faith. Parents have a duty of ex- 
plicit teaching of the Faith which cannot be left to the schools. When 
the children grow up there is a duty too of sharing and guiding conver- 
sation and discussion, on every kind of topic, where the application of 
a Christian standard of values is essential if an atmosphere is to be main- 
tained in which these values are recognized as real. Neither of these things 
can be done as they should without background of intelligent spiritual 
reading begun in earlier life and kept up with regularity. . . . We devote 
time and trouble to professional study, and find leisure for recreational 
reading, hobbies, films and other forms of entertainment. It should not 
be impossible to find adequate time also for this. Only by making the 


family the center and source of a deeper realization of God and spiritual | 


things can it become, as God designs it to be, the foundation of Chris- 
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>q § tian education, and only in this way can the right order of things be 
restored, the leakage reduced and our schools enabled to fulfill their 
function adequately. 








Book Reviews 


THE LORD 

By Romano Guardini 

Translated by Elinor Castendyk Briefs 
Regnery, 535 pages, $6.50. 

Thanks to his Spirit of the Liturgy and his Church and the Catholic, 
Father Guardini needs no introduction to American readers. He has been 
professor at the Universities of Berlin and Munich. In The Lord he has 
made no effort to recount Jesus’ life in its chronological order, but has 
selected from it this or that teaching, event, miracle, and pondered deep- 
ly over it in his heart. The Lord is not a scientific history of Christ, nor 
yet a theology; it is a collection of spiritual reflections which formed 
the subject matter of his Sunday sermons. His purpose was to obey as 
well as he knew how the Lord’s command to proclaim Him, His message, 
and His works. 

Externally, The Lord is a very attractive book; the print and paper are 
excellent. Internally, the book is seen to contain seven parts, each com- 
prising from ten to fourteen chapters, and each of these a matter of four 
to eight pages. Although the author declares that he is not writing a 
“Life” of Christ, the various headings correspond roughly to a broad out- 
line of His life: The Beginnings, Message and Promise, Decision, On the 
Road to Jerusalem, The Last Days, Resurrection and Transfiguration, 
and finally a series of meditations entitled Time and Eternity, based on 
the Book of the Apocalypse. Everywhere the same rich cadences, the same 
vivid imagery, the same noble treatment of Christ, the Lord and Re- 
deemer, hold one’s attention. 

The very title of this book, The Lord, is deeply significant, for “the 
Lord” was the common Old Testament substitution for the unpronounce- 
able name of God. So sacred was that name, in fact, that the Israelites 
dared not pronounce it lest they perchance profane it and be struck dead. 
In The Lord, the term “Lord” is applied to Jesus Christ, and the impli- 
cation (fully intended) is that Jesus Christ is equal in every way to the 
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Lord God of the Old Testament. Not that there are two Gods, of course, 
for there can only be one God. Christ is the Son of God, the Person dis- 
tinct from the Father and the Holy Spirit, but identical with both in the 
unity of nature. This involves the stupendous mystery of the Trinity, un- 
dreamed of until Christ Himself proclaimed and revealed it to the as- 
tonished ears of mankind. 

Jesus Christ, the Word of God, the revelation of the living God, the 
very Son of God, dominates this book. As Guardini says, when we are 
confronted with the tremendous personality of Christ, our only possible 
attitude is to hear and obey Him. “Faith is as essential to our under- 
standing of Him as the eye is to color and the ear to sound. From the 
start Jesus demanded of all would-be followers a clear Yes! or No! to the 
demands of faith He made upon them—affirmation or rejection, not a 
little of each.” 

The fact that throughout the whole of The Lord there is but a single 
footnote and no index at all, should not be taken to mean that the author 
has little or no use for the valuable services rendered the cause of Christ 
by exegetes, apologists, and theologians. The explanation lies in the medi- 
tative nature of these pages, and also perhaps in the fact that the author 
has been associated throughout his university career with those circles 
which by their persistent emphasis on Christ’s humanity have tended to 
minimize His divinity. Guardini lays great but not exclusive stress upon 
the transcendence of Christ, on His uniqueness, His mysteriousness. He 
is not just a man, not merely the greatest man born of woman, not mere- 
ly the founder of a world-religion—He is unique, and He transcends the 
bounds of genius, because He is the Son of God. The same Christ who 


walked this earth in true human form is none other than the Incarnate 
Son of God. 


It would be quite impossible to give an adequate sampling of the 
eighty-six chapters of this book. One might single out the author’s keen 
perception of the bewilderment in which the Blessed Mother must have 
lived because of the extraordinary mysteries which were woven into 
her life; or his appreciation of the value of the “inner life” in the chap- 
ter on Mary and Martha; or his conclusion that the attitude of the elder 
brother towards the prodigal son was a hidden protest against his having 
turned. away from his sinful life. The chapter entitled Christian Marriage 
and Virginity might perhaps have been strengthened had there been a 
judicial weighing of the whole text, including that perplexing “except 
it be for fornication” (Douay version; the Confraternity- version is used 
through the book, however) which some have erroneously thought to be 
a permission to remarry after divorce. 
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To sum up, there is nothing in this book that does not redound to the 
praise and glory of Jesus Christ, our Lord. The book is written in a schol- 
arly way, which means only that a rich reward awaits those who will 
here seek out a mature, dignified statement of their belief in the God- 


man. Like the disciples on the road to Emmaus, they may well find their J s 
sluggish hearts burning within them as they read these eloquent pages sh; 


dedicated to the Lord. 
R. T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


SAINT BENEDICT AND HIS MONKS 
By Theodore Maynard 
P. J. Kenedy, 241 pages, $3.00. 

The publication of this book on the subject of Benedictine monasticism, 
written by a layman, testifies to a widespread and diverse interest in Saint 
Benedict and the way of life he established. Dr. Maynard makes no ex- 


travagant claims for his work. As an educated Catholic layman, he writes § , 


for those with similar interests in religious life. He deals with the life of § 
Saint Benedict, the Rule of Monasteries which he wrote, and the monastic 


life and spirit through the centuries. No attempt is made to present any- J} > 


thing new, but only to do something useful for the average person who 
wants a general idea of such matters. 

With this purpose in mind the author relates the main incidents in the | 
life of Saint Benedict, as presented in the biography by Saint Gregory 
the Great. However, Saint Gregory did not intend a biography in the § 
modern sense, but only an account of the miracles of Saint Benedict. § 
When the miracles are taken from their context in the Dialogues, which 
lends them charm and purpose, they might easily become wearisome to 
the modern reader. Dr. Maynard is aware of this, but since he chooses § 
not to follow Cardinal Schuster’s method of relating the Dialogues to 
their historical background, tends to become apologetic for the unrelent- [ 
ing repetition of diabolical manifestations and miraculous happenings § 
and to suggest natural explanations for them. Certainly Saint Gregory 
included these events in his Dialogues precisely because they were mirac- 
ulous, rather than of ordinary biographical import. Whether an appeal- 
ing modern biography of Saint Benedict could ever be based exclusively 
on the Dialogues of Saint Gregory is questionable. The early chapters of 
the book suffer from this limitation. 

The scope of this book is Benedictine monasticism through fourteen 
hundred years of thought and activity. It is a topic so broad that, as the 
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‘author admits, it is impossible to give information that is other than 
fragmentary. In the interest of greater unity, it might have been better to 
omit some of the peripheral material. The references to disagreements be- 

‘tween Trappists and Benedictines seem out of place in a general work 
such as this. Similarly the attempt to designate a concrete way of life too 

| sharply as active or contemplative is fraught with difficulties, and the 

author would have done better simply to state that Benedictines have 
always tried to proceed from the activities of charity to the knowledge 
derived from contemplation, and back again. 

There are a number of inaccuracies in the book, Thus, the author is 
| incorrect when he says that the permission of the Holy See is not need- 
ed for one who wishes to transfer from a lower to a higher religious 
| order, that is, from the less strict to the more strict. Again, contrary to 
the reference in the book, Saint Gregory clearly states that Saint Bene- 
dict did preach the faith to the villagers of Cassino, and that monks 
were frequently sent to instruct the nuns of a nearby convent. Saint An- 
selm, “though of Norman importation” to England, was a Lombard by 
birth. The names of Paul Warnifrid and Dom Gregory Tarisse are mis- 
5 spelled. Germanus of Capua should be called “bishop” rather than “ab- 
bot.” 

In his discussion of Benedictine policy, Dr. Maynard omits any refer- 
j ence to the Lex Propria, the new law proper to the Benedictines, in view 
of which he might revise his references to the position of the abbot 
primate in the order. Similarly a consideration of the Elementa of Dom 
Maurus Wolter, would enlighten the treatment of centralization of the 
Benedictine Order. Finally, in a work intended for the general reader, 
| the use of Latin, unaccompanied by translation, seems unwarranted. 

; In spite of these deficiencies, the book does achieve its general purpose 

| and serves as a satisfactory introduction to the particular genius of Saint 

| Benedict and the spirit of Benedictine monachism. For those who wish 
to go on to more scholarly and detailed works, this book will provide 

} an incentive as well as the needed bibliography. 


GERALD Ecker, O.S.B. 


THE SACRAMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
By M. M. Philipon, O.P., S.T.M. 
Translated by Rev. John A. Otto, Ph.D. 
Newman, 411 pages, $4.25. 
Sanctity and Christian perfection are often explained in terms of “the 
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Christ-life” or “living the life of Christ.” As individuals, we live in Chirst 
through grace, received, increased, or restored principally through the 
sacraments. Over and above their individual aspect, there is the social 
import of these seven channels of grace, the progressive building up of 
the entire mystical body of Christ. 


The author of The Sacraments in the Christian Life, after an intro- 


ductory chapter which in itself is a remarkable summary of the social 


implications of the sacraments, takes each of the seven and develops their § 


role in the growth of the members of the Church. Each chapter is intro- 
duced by an enumeration of the matter contained in its various sections, 
and by a propositional sentence which serves both as an introduction and 
summary of the chapter. 


The book is doctrinal and practical, giving the reader a better appre- J 
ciation of the soul as a living temple of the Trinity, permitted to share J 
the inmost life of the three divine Persons. This life is seen as an intimate 
communion with all the just of heaven and earth. Baptism marks its in- f 
auguration, the rebirth of water and the Spirit beginning the work of f 
redemption and of salvation. By grace the Father makes us His adoptive 
children, and this grace of baptism, like the grace of any of the seven § 


sacraments, is essentially “Christ-forming.” “This new Christ is to think, 


pray, merit, atone, and die in the manner of the Word Incarnate. This § 


second birth, which is in Christ, heals the moral and physical disorder in- J 
herited through our first (that is, carnal) birth; it invests us with a 
new mode of being, permitting us to enter into a new order of things.” 


The purpose of the sacrament of confirmation is to impart to every 


Christian a fullness of spirit similar to that given on the first Pentecost, § 


to transform us into perfect Christians. “Our ignorance needs to be com- 
pensated by unmistakable and impelling inspirations flowing from His 
infinite knowledge, and our weakness by the all-powerful strength of 
His grace.” Thus does the Holy Spirit through His gifts take possession 
of us in confirmation. He makes us soldiers, not on a somewhat imaginary 
battleground or on one that touches only the fringe of human life. Our 
battleground is in each of our daily actions, each Christian standing firm- 
ly militant for Christ at his respective post. 


The Eucharist completes our transformation in Christ by reason of 
its twofold character as sacrament and sacrifice, the source of all graces. 
Holy Communion puts into our lives that order and unity that comes 
from love. Thus our life in imitation of the Victim of love consists in 
being “a victim with the Victim.” The mystery of the Mass unites the 
Church in one and the same worship, a worship that finds its perfect ex- 
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pression in the oblation unceasingly offered by the one Mediator, our 
Priest forever. 

The effects of original sin, the sins of the human race, and our per- 
sonal sins impel us to seek out the divine mercy of God toward sinful but 
repentant man in the secrament of penance. This is “the means where- 
by the soul is bathed in all of Christ’s blood, emerging cleansed and pur- 
ified.” How one-sided is the attitude that it consists only in a rather pain- 
ful confession of the faults one has committed. Of special value is the 
author’s stressing of the dispositions of the penitent in making the prac- 
tice of frequent confession one of the most efficacious means of advanc- 
ing to the state of perfect conversion to God. 


The sacramental grace of matrimony confers a strict right to all the 
actual graces needed to lead a Christian conjugal life, including the 
material and spiritual helps needed for the establishment of a home. In 
marriage all the events of daily life should be so ordered and conducted 
as to further the progress of man and wife in their upward journey to 
God.” Christians marry to become saints: that should be the dominant 
goal and purpose of all conjugal love in Christ. 


The whole life of Christ is seen as a continual exercise of His priestly 
functions. The principal act of His priesthood was the offering of the 
redemptive sacrifice. The continuation of His priesthood is in the Church 
today. The earthly priest is configured to Christ as Priest by the indeli- 
ble character. He is truly another Christ, Christ the Priest, offering sac- 
rifice, bringing about the presence of Christ “as to sacrifice and as to 
His priesthood.” Truly does he have Christ’s power to sanctify, giving 
Christ to souls in the administration of the sacraments. The fullness of 
the priesthood in bishop and pope marks the perfect incorporation of 
Christ both Priest and King. The sovereign pontiff is Christ to the world, 
the bishop Christ to his diocese. 


Christ accompanies man all during his earthly existence. When death 
approaches He is again present “so that the dying Christian may leave 
the world as befits him.” Extreme Unction completes the work of puri- 
fication begun in the sacrament of penance. Its purpose is to bring man 
to a state of perfect holiness, to usher him into the vision of the Trinity 
immediately, eternal life in Christ. 


There are many books written on the Christ-life, and on the sacra- 
ments as channels of this life. Some are primarily devotional, others pri- 
marily liturgical or de scriptive. In the reviewer’s opinion, The Sacraments 
in the Christian Life is a type of book which might well form a lifelong 
foundation for one’s knowledge of sacramental life in Christ. Reading, 
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meditation, and prayer, even contemplation itself will be served by a 
careful and repeated perusal of its pages. It is truly a dogmatic and 
practical classic on the sacramental life of Christ in the Church. 


Patrick M. J. CLancy, O.P. 


THE SECRET OF THE ROSARY 
By St. Louis Mary De Montfort 
Translated by Mary Barbour, T.O.P. 
Montfort Fathers Publications, 188 pages, $2.50. 
One hundred eighty eight pages of light and love from the Queen of § 
the Holy Rosary, delivered to us by her faithful messenger, St. Louis 
Mary De Montfort. That is perhaps the best way to describe The Secret 
of the Rosary recently published for the first time in English by Mont- 
fort Fathers Publications, Bay Shore, New York. 
The utter simplicity of the language of Louis Mary in this book is § 
matched only by the utter simplicity of the Saint’s faith, which appears 
on its every page. We find here none of the contentious pedantry which 
has characterized some writings on the Rosary, by writers who perhaps § 
have been more interested in winning arguments and saving face than ff 
in winning sinners and saving souls. Louis Mary is a “little one” and he is 
writing for his kin. 


j 


Accepting the Rosary and its institution by St. Dominic as vital facts J 
in Catholic piety and papal tradition, Louis Mary devotes himself to the } 
twofold task of explaining what the Rosary is, and how to say the Rosary. § 

In discussing what it is, he first describes the origin of the Rosary and 
its name, then considers and comments upon its prayers and mysteries | 
and finally speaks of its marvellous effects, illustrating his points with § 
vivid examples. f 

In discussing how to recite the Rosary, he gives many and very prac- § 
tical suggestions on proper dispositions, on indulgences, and on various 
particular methods of meditation which may be fruitfully employed. 

The very simple and very practicable “methods” outlined in the latter § 
part of the book will be of special interest to the earnest priest or reli- 
gious (and layman, too) who is struggling to say the daily Rosary well. 
Louis Mary understands our problems so very well: 

“Of course, you cannot possibly say the Rosary without having a few | 
involuntary distractions and it is hard to say even one Hail Mary with- 
out your imagination troubling you a little (for our imagination, alas, 
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is never still). The one thing you can do, however, is to say your Rosary 
without giving in to distractions deliberately and you can take all sorts 
of precautions to lessen involuntary distractions and to control your im- 
agination. .. . 

“Being human, we easily become tired and slipshod. .. . 

‘Do not stop saying your Rosary even if it is hard to say and you have 
absolutely no sensible devotion. It is a terrible battle, I know, but one 
that is profitable to the faithful soul. . . .” The suggestions for keeping 
attention and putting distraction aside, for enlivening our poor tired 
spirits, for persevering through dryness and darkness, need only be tried 
to convince us that the wisdom of a saint is at our service here. 

St. Louis Mary, preacher of the Rosary, compacted his own great 
Marian devotion into this simple manner of expression. In The Secret 
of the Rosary we have written proof that he is one with other great 
Marian souls—Dominic, Alphonsus Mary, John Eudes, Anthony Mary 
Claret—who found in the Rosary a means of presenting, by popular 
preaching, the Marian truths which so filled their own minds and hearts. 

The translation, done by a Dominican Tertiary, Mary Barbour, (St. 
Louis Mary himself was a Dominican Tertiary) reads easily and natural- 
ly, retaining for us, happily, all the simplicity and charm of the original. 


Denis R. McAututrre, O.P. 
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